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Examine Our 
Exhibit in 
St. Louis 
N. E. A. 


Sunitary Steel Cooking Table—White Enamelea Dept. of Supt. 


Sanitary Steel Benecb and Al! Steel Rapid 
Acting Vise 












Sanitary Steel Students Desks. Six sizes Stationary. Three sizes Adjustable, Individual, 
Indestructible, Comfortable. 











Columbia 
Sanitary Steel 
Dictionary 









SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTABLE . 
RECITATION BENCHES 


older 
for less than the old style. 
i N D * 


. ? INDIANAPOLIS ‘\": 
TOOT TITAS AEP 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 













For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


LECTURERS’ CHALK o HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
: 99 


SANDUSAY OHIO AND —WALTHA/T 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 


Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 


color combined with Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
oil coloreffects. Six value to produce secondary colors. 
te eM, 


standard colors with —croCcHntoLwliAR } Price 25 cts. per box 


brown and black, i SCHOOL CRAYONS ; 


r ; . 
packed in a tuck "FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK” 
2 ‘ *FAST-WATERPROOF - 
paper box with an WILL NOT RUB OFF [aa 
. S MADE IN ALL R ° } = ae . : 
attractive picture on NN ae pH | | For free arm drawing. 
the back that any * WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS | in ‘ ‘ : 


Just fits the little hands. 
pupil can draw. 


‘el eae ORI C'S tab itrCayy Poe 
THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 

* SANDUSKY. OHIO aes an alae hal.) bie 

a CHICAGOILL. U.S.A, 3 ‘ 

In tae BOR 


SS seme 6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
~ STANDS ANY CLA MAT © 


\. Sry ne Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Retails for five cents. Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
by The American Crayon Co. 
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How long should blackboards be guaranteed? 


What does a 10 year guarantee mean for blackboards 
when you can buy blackboards that will last as long or 
longer than the building ? 

Would you sanction walls or foundations for your 
school building if they were guaranteed to last 10 years 
only? 

Why should the blackboards be less durable than the 
walls. Our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


are made from the same imperishable rock as our famous 
roofing slate. It outlives the building without paint or 
repairs, although exposed to all kinds of weather. 

Then, we charge no premium for this durability and 
our boards also excel in all other good blackboard essen- 
tials: smooth writing surface, non-porosity, sanitary 
properties because of non-absorption; they do not buckle 
or crumble, nor do they need resurfacing or reblackening. 

How they are liked by educators who know them is 
shown by the fact that we have just shipped blackboards 
for the sixteenth school building in a city where we have 
equipped so far sixteen schools out of seventeen. 

Doesn't that justify you in writing us when in need of 
blackboards ? 


PENNA. STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 
































GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





If interested in BLACK BOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 





they cost twice as much 


MILTON BRADLEY SCHOOL WATER COLORS = “PEs come not be betters 





The Most Popular of Our Nine Different Styles. Price 25c. If you are now using 
Milton Bradley Paints,Continue If youarenot using Milton Bradley Paints, Begin. 
Write us for Special Catalogueof Water Color and Drawing Supplies 
We are the Only House in the Central West Carrying a Complete Line of 
Kindergarten Materials. Primary Busywork Devices. 

Raphia and Reed for Basket Making. Cardboard for Construction Work. 


Drawing Paper, Drawing Pencils, Drawing Kits, Colored Paper, Colored Crayons, 
Sketching Pads, Industrial Supplies 1912 Catalogue sent free on request. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 125 North Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER The only sewed Eraser made, It is made en- 


tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled, 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U. 8, Government. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house. 


E.W. A. ROWLES 
A 233-235 Market St., 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
CHICAGO and Colleges 
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Blackboard Efficiency 










Take a piece of crayon, and after scraping the side 
with a knife, draw a line the length and breadth 
of the board, then note the smooth, even mark. 


Try this same test on any other blackboard includ- 
ing real slate, and compare the results. 


(SARBONALL 


HAS A SURFACE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BLACKBOARD. 


A sample and booklet of Carbonall blackboard 
will be sent on request. 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note: See Our Exhibit at N. BE. A. Meeting, St. Louis 


WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economie. 


THE STANDARD GRAYON MFG. CO, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY MENEELY & CO. weer, 


Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 


West Troy), 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes ° 
of best quality Copper and Tin | Ronee eeree. aaah. 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis Bearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 






Blackboard 





FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone 
SCHOOLS aed 


Ground Slate, — 7 
and Cement, applie : F) D ar PY 
with a trowel on & > J ecklons Ontificial Layee pte : ISour 
base-coat of hard A ‘or : 
plaster makes a 


Solid Concrete State a early Va man te Cue 
Surface 3 


withoutseam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


write for catalog. BECKLEY-CARDY MFG. CO. **? “CRextcy 
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HIS name and mark on 

tools and cutlery is your 
protection in buying, for it 

rantees perfection of qual- 
ty, temper, adjustment and 
satisfactory service, 


Keen Kutter is the only com- 
plete line of identified and 
guaranteed tools and cutlery 
under one name and trade- 
mark. 

Order by the name Keen 
Kutter and you remove all 
uncertainty in tool buying. 
If they prove at all disappoint- 
ing for any reason, the dealer 
will refund your money. 


** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trademark Registered —E. 0. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer's, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.) 
St. Louls and New York, U. S: A. 


HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 


School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service oe Right Prices 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SLATE trinat's | ess" 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH We publish the Sauveur, 


anv oTHeR | Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
FOREIGN er well known methods 


BOOKS er 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 
and make lowest rates for rental. Full line 
of stage make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, lll., has been taken over by 


Fritz ScHOULTz & Co., 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Iil. 





SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 
URINALS :: CLOSETS 


Omega Slate Co. 


Bangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 




















THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Journal 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Business Manager WM. C. BRUCE, Assistant Editor 


W. J. LAKE, Eastern Representative, 3 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 154 W. Randolph St. 
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Educational Trade News ........... Pee ane aie ot) ae. | aD ee a eee 
Schoolroom Tumor 


Copyright, 1911, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark in 
United States Patent Office, 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., 
under Act of Congress of March 38. 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, school architecture and sanitation, and related 
topies are solicited. Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contri- 
butions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accompanied by 
stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain name and address 
of writer (not necessarily for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, $1.35. Foreign, 
$1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration of their subscription so 
that their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must 
reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration with 
full balance paid to date. 





Students Chemical Desk 


Laboratory Furniture 


Including Physics,Chemistry, Biology, Physiography 
Makers also of Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Drawing Tables 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 





ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE CO. 


TOLEDO, - OHIO 


Special designs Standard 
Tables and Cases carried 
in stock. 


See the list of users in 
our catalogue. 


Condensed catalogues in 
Sweet's, pages 6, 7, 8 and 
9. Special College Equip- 


ment. No. 10 Table—Four Drawers and Board Cabinet 


Many large Schools and Colleges are using ECONOMY Furniture 
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Send for samples of full line 
BINNEY & SMITH CoO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





GLOBES 

$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE 
Slightly different from cut 
but well worth twice the 
price — #2 for Coppered 
Stand. 
#10 for a lock case set eight 
maps— #7 for case of 4. 
Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 
L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 

Kilbourn, Wis. 





Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion 
under this heading is 20 cents per line 


of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable 
only in advance with order. 





FOR SALE—At half price, one bell com- 
plete, suitable for a Schoolhouse or 
Country Church, diameter 23 _ inches, 
weight about 250 pounds. Manufactured 
by Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. For 
particulars address F. E. Swift, care The 
Eagle Wagon Works, Auburn, N. Y 


TEACHER WANTED—A man to teach 

Swedish gymnastics in a large system 
of schools. Must have had experience in 
this work and be able to maintain dis 
cipline in grade and high school boys 
Salary $1,200. Address Gym, care Amer 
ican School Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR WANTED—\Must 
be an M. D. Must have had training 
in physical education, not to teach it, but 


to know when it is properly done Sal 
ary $1,500. Address M. D., care Ameri- 
ean School Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


WANTED—Solicitors to canvass every 

state on special subscription proposi 
tion. Superintendents, principals and 
county superintendents preferred. Address 
Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—A few copies of Harris Por- 

trait painting. Special proposition to 
school boards planning school decoration 
Rates for quantities and discount to all 
schools. American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHER WANTED—Man and woma! 

to teach physical training. Salary $1, 
200. Address ‘‘Physical Education,’’ care 
American School Board Journal, Milwau 


kee, Wis 


WANTED, PHOTOGRAPHS—Of interest 

ing country schoolhouse surroundings, 
preferably such as show grounds before 
and after improvement through planting 
of trees and shrubs. Address Editor, 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Small outfit for teaching 

printing in manual training department 
of high or elementary school. Address 
L. A. Murray & Company, Kilbourn, Wis 


FOR SALE—Second hand typewriter, in 
good condition. Good price. Address 
L. A. Murray & Company, Kilbourn, Wis 
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Look For This 
Trade Mark 










Grand Rapids 
School Furnishings 








Dependable 
Equipment that is 
equally popular 
with the 
School Board, 
Instructor, and 


Student 


For the Cabinet Shops, Laboratories, Domes- 
tic Science Centers, Drawing Rooms 


We build special Cases for all Departments 


May we send Catalogs ? 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO, 


628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“UAL: 
MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
ra 








Do you know that the “Oliver” 
Line is the best on the market for 
your school or college? Experience 
has demonstrated this. Get our cat- 
alog and investigate. 








No. 144 Hand Planer and Jointer 













Showing motor drive. This machine 
carries the famous “Oliver” Circular 
Safety Cylinder. 


No. 17 Band Saw 











Get an idea of where our tools are 
installed by reading the partial list 
of schools equipped in last month's 
issue. You insure yourself against 
troubles by installing “Oliver” 
equipment. 

No. 53 Motor Head Speed Lathe 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
No. 100 Coldbrook St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 








“‘Peerless’’ Furniture 
FOR EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 


Laboratory Tables and Desks, Cabinets for 

Chemicals, Apparatus, Etc., Microscopic and 

Teacher’s Desk and Cases, Manual Training 
Benches, Drawing Tables and Cabinets. 


Allow us to Estimate on your New Equipment. 


Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders 
Promptly at ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Illustration Shows Single Work Bench for Manual Training Schools. 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


GET OUR CATALOG 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


MANUFACTURER OF BENCHES 


2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


SUITE 822, 26 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Bostes, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


a SS Oe i Sy E want qualified teachers 

wa ee Ww ous meee Seeeenmens of 

A school work, from Kindergarten 

aL ihe University taroustant the 

es entire West. Booklet, ‘How to 

AGENC Y 1545 GLENARM —- DENVERCOLO Tuas tere Oalets and Danese 

Promotion,” including the laws 

of certification of teachers of all the Western States free to members of this Agency, or 

send postpaid for fifty cents, in stamps. We serve the best interests of teachers and 
school authorities. Write us now. WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager 






MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


The best way to secure.a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mer. rE yY us 


H, D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU 2 AMERICA 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy’ 


Roy L. DimmiTT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘ Teaching as a Business’’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: See a — Idaho 


is valuable in proportion to its 


of vacancies and tells meeenee. If it merely hears 
you about them Te AI = Something: but if it is 


asked torecommend a teacher 
and recommends you 


that is more. Ors ECE COMMEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, Synacues. N.Y. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Carefully investigates its candidates and recommends only the best. Always has good 
teachers for all positions 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. a. W. W. FLETCHER, Mgr. 3 $3 424-426 Winsor St., JAMESTOWN, W. Y. 


LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. T. LINK, Manager BOISE, IDAHO 


{Good Teachers Wanted in the Pacific Northwest. “Do you want a better position’ a 
higher salary’ {The Great Northwest invites you to share its opportunities. ‘It will 
pay you to write us today for registration blank. 


Registration Free. No Position, No Pay. 
= 


THE WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


Teachers’ Agency Directory 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 
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The Pratt ia nhere’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau § Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from schoo! authorities. 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg. 
Denver, Colo Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 pdiattarand Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


me * TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boyleton Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
Employers. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


205 H Seventh Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 





33d year under same Manager —A prompt and reliable Teachers’ Agency—Operates in all 


the States—Offers to School Officers, free of charge, the simplest and most satisfactory 
way of securing teachers—Competent teachers registered free. WRITE US. 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers 
Desire Advancement. They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration 
Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rR0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU St. Louls, Mo. 


Furnishes teachers of all grades and subjects. We have served leading 
educators and school employers. ‘‘Meet me in Saint Louis.” 


Let us show you. J. RICHMOND, Manager. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers: H. McLEAn, A. L. ROBERTSON 


310-311 Providence Building DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Also recommend Athletic 


MANUAL TRAINING Coaches who can teach academic 
We supply jammin tne Glas of aur tae ion 
> ri 1. More 
EXCLUSIVELY DOMESTIC ECONOMY _— . — of the ous Universi 
L BR NCHE es selected our candidates. 
teachers of COMMERCIA A 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


STH ee Sa 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















(RR & 


Established 1872 


14-16 W. 
Randolph St. 





Rhee Geahiowes 


[° CKETT 
HARDWARE C2 





Chicago, 
Ill. 


—leaders in Manual 
Training Equipment 


HIS is a partial list of the Manual Training Equipments installed by the 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. during 1911. 


Please note that our activities are not confined to one locality, but ex- 
tend from Porto Rico to Oregon, and from Texas to Maryland, as well as into 


Canada. 


the best in Manual Training Supplies get in touch with us at once. 


prices are reasonable. 


Northern Normal and IndustrialSchool, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 


Board of Education, Appleton, Minn. 
Board of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Board of Education, Fairfield Ia. 
Board of Education, Gilbert, Minn. 


Barrett Manual Training High School, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Board of Education, Kenosha, Wis. 

Board of Education, La Grande, Ore. 

Board of Education, Lonaconing, Md. 

Board of Education, Marion, Ind. 

Missouri State Normal School, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Board of Education, Pana, I11. 

Board of Education, Philipsburg, Mont. 


Each name represents a satisfied customer. 


If you are looking for 
Our 


Board of Education, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Board of Education, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Board of Education, Redlands, Cal. 

Public School Board, Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Dep’t of Education, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
(Equipments for all schools on the island. ) 

Board of Education, Salida, Colo. 

Board of Education, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Board of Education, St. John, Kans. 

Board of Education, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

Board of Education, Superior, Wis. 

University of North Dakota, N. Dak. 

Board of Education, Visalia, Cal. 

Nebraska State Normal School, Wayne, Neb. 

Board of Education, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Board of Education, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ete., ete. 








SPECIAL NOTE for those attending the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at St. Louis. 


Mr. R. 8S. Thompson, head of our Manual Training Department, and an 
expert in this line, will be at the Planters’ Hotel (room 325) February 27-28- 


29, where the Orr & Lockett goods will be exhibited. 
in Manual Training should make it a point to visit this display. 


Everyone interested 
Mr. Thomp- 


son will welcome any inquiries regarding supplies and equipment. 
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Fort Wayne 
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Rock Springs 





Why Are These Cities Progressive P 


This is a very good question to ask, ‘‘ Why Are These Cities Progressive?’’ It can be answered as 


readily as itis asked. These cities are Progressive because they do the things which make for progress 
and know what to do because every member is informed. 


Every member of every board of education in the above list receives the American School Board 
Journal either at his home or his place of business. He gets it where he has most time to read it and 
he reads it because we make it so interesting that he can’t help keeping informed. 


Look at any of the above school systems and ask yourself this question: ‘‘ Why isn’t my board in this 
list? Are we less progressive ?’”’ + 


Let me answer the question by sending you my special rates to your board. 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tion to ask, or wish to be placed 


will give it our prompt attention. 


Ajustable Window Shades. . 
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Athletic Field Apparatus.... 
Auditorium Chairs.......... 
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Dear Mr. 


you will be of help to 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 
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We have had so many inquiries relating to school materials that 
we have found it necessary to provide ourselves with complete in- 
formation on the furnishing of schoolhouses. 


article of school equipment, check the list below, mail to us, and we 


Check This List 








Desks and Seats...........- SR ec bchidncsrddneneee 
DN. 06 cba 4Sidaw nines Pee COUR, shuren ke 00% 
Domestic Science Equip- Playground Apparatus...... 
ROU «55a tkn deen renee Plumbing Fixtures......... 
Domestic Science Benches.. | Portable Schoolhouses...... 
Domestic Science Stoves.... | Projection Lanterns........ 
Drawing Supplies.......... PUORTOM TIOCEB. 0650s ices 
a. re | Sanitary Fixtures........... 
Drinking Fountains......... School Furniture........... 
ES bieetKadene tases SCHOO! Suipplies.......... 
Pit® ESCRPGS oc scccccscces Scientific Apparatus........ 
First Aid Cabinets.......... SET er ere eT 
DC Anevbseixivagereesee NET 66.06 08S Was webs tas 
fever eet Tere T eee Ns 6 cies canneweandue 
Gymnasium Apparatus ..... Sweeping Compounds....... 
Heating Apparatus......... MOONEE, bos sci sccesas 
BONE 68 ose betes ve veedseaes Vacuum Cleaning Systems. . 
BO WE Bac ca kbs d sce cerss ves WOOD neces vive tee ncs 
Deir TBs 555 cscs se PFE veka is tnds cecsnenvne 
Kindergarten Supplies...... ass 5 nti ds take KR RARD 
Laboratory Furniture....... Waste Baskets. .... 6500000 
eer Kedidsaartines Woodworking Machinery... 
Textbooks 
AGPICUIAUIE . 6c ccccccncceses CNN 4 6 i c'n.ccndess sasawe 
RK 660 Kaba eee sends 0 SPP rrr rer cree 
PETE ook i sisisscecions CO ckcvdveghevacecsenns 
sh edh eds nance axed ceca es Language and Grammar.... 
POMOUMOUNE oo ois dccicsa sacs Mc 0s6eennse4eeestiaans 
EN. sb dsedacdenesecnens Manual Training........... 
DOGMMOCDINE. 060s cicsveees POR cece a6 seavedincenes 
MN a cc kd Kd eA ceased sees PMGUTO BONG. cc iccec tess 
UG eer rere PRIN iA 6s ei crtervaaanes 
CRNET swedaa sees esenescs Physiology and Hygiene.... 
Civil Government........... Political Economy ......... 
Composition and Rhetoric...| Readers..... Seven vesnmwes 
DICHONATICS. 06. cc csccecoes PON iad sda adavecgeen 
English Literature.......... BN was 0h0s 60 6n04 Hedee 
POON Kcr eateeencsnes 0x45 av cece eweksssades 
(SOORTRORY 2 occ cc cccevecess Ss 5 oc kc adcetends 
io” Pre reryere erie re WOE vepacsessadeuvunc 
Geometry. ....ccccccccceesi I 4 64. 6 v0 ts vcaweenaen 
Additional Wants........ 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bruce: — We are interested in the items as checked above. 
If you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, 


GOED 6s ccaeescvccccsccccdescnes 


Kor Quick Help 


In locating and selecting manufacturers or dealers in school 
furniture and supplies, school building materials and equipment, write 


Bureau of the American School 





If you have any ques- 
in touch with the makers of any 
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Manual Training Benches... 
Manual Training Supplies. .. 
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Natural Science Apparatus. . 
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Pencil Sharpeners.......... 
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BOSTON BUBBLER 


ware 


THE KEITH 


Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 


The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.”’ 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Pa. We y i yl? : =i 
| 8S iS : 1 UT , SPE 
1 ENGRAVING CO. 


{ WEST WATER & WELLS ST. + PHONE GRAND 1960. 
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This Inkwell is original. 
tory results to the user. 
Manufacturers combined 
roduce an Inkwell that 
very feature entering in- 

was given careful 

ing end was carefull 
nomically made an 
the service obtained 


is designed to give satisfac- 
Able Educational Men and 
their ideas in a determined effort to 
would give satisfactory results. 
to the making and use of an Inkwell 
thought. For example, the manufactur- 
studied so that the Inkwell could be eco- 
marketed. So reasonable is the price that 
for the price paid is far in excess of any other 
Inkwell made. Never before were more sincere 
efforts used or better judgr.ent exercised to furnish 
School Boards with an Inkwell that would 
give satisfactory results. Today thou- 
sands of schools in our country are 
profiting thru the use of this 
Inkwell. The manu- 
facturers are ready to 
send a sample to you and 
will gladly do so if you 
will write. 


The Tannewitz Works 


STATION A 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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AMERICAN INKWELL AND FILLER 


1. Quick and perfect in operation. 
of ink. No overfilled wells. 
2. Simple in construction — pulling 
parts. Easily repaired. 
- Holds one pint of ink. 
. Sent postpaid for 30c. 
. Strong, durable, inexpensive. 


In order that you may satisfy 
yourself before buying, we will de- 
liver One Doz. Wells (state size of 
opening) and One Filler upon receipt 
of $1.00, 

Our customers say 

“Goods received; send another 
Filler at once. 

Supt. H. E. JAQUES, Garden Grove, Ia, 


No dripping and spilling 


out handle removes all 


oe 





Pat. App’d For Pat. App’d For 


Write for Circulars and Prices before buying elsewhere. 


AMERICAN INKWELL CO., Adrian, Minn. 


CHA RTS 





MecConnell’s 


A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series ‘ 6.00 


McConnell School Supply 


4430 MARKET STREET 


Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Produced by us from 


STRONG ROCK—SU PERIOR FINISH 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 














| 


38 PARK ROW 








“SUPERIOR” 


Pat. Dec, 12, '05 
Pat Jan 38° . 6 y 
Pat, Claims Allowed 
you take no chances in buying either of the above styles of ink wells for old 
or new school desks. The “U. S.’’ fits the different size holes in old desks 
perfectly. 
AND 


QUALITY, DURABILITY UP-TO-DATENESS are a few of the 


many traits possessed by our goods 


Of course you want to be convinced, so let us send you testimonial letters 
and samples of either style or both. Understand that you do not place yourself 
under obligation in accepting samples. 


It is not necessary that you buy direct, your dealer will supply you 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Evansville, Ind. 


Inc. 


Des Moines, la. 


Squires No. 2 Inkwel! 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle ” 
when so ordered. 
Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
1‘4 to 2‘4 inchesindlameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than ‘s of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as afiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 
See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. ? 


SQUIRES INKWELLCO., - -  - __ Pittsburg, Pa. 





Has it occurred to You 


that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 
The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 





Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers. 


Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


AURORA, ILL. 


Made In two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 





THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1884 7 


E. J. JOHNSON 


NEW YORK 7 
Blackboard Quarries, BANGOR, PA. 
Prices quoted including freight. 


Pamphlet with 
setting instructions free. 


Correspondence solicited. 


QUARRIER OF 


ROOFING SLATE~— Black, Green, Purple, Red 
STRUCTURAL SLATE-—Steps, Platforms, Urinals, etc. 
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St. Louis has contracted for 25,000 


of the Single Pedestal Type 
(Specially designed by Arch. Wm. B. Ittner) 


ERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded.— Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 














VERY SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL 

official is invited to inspect these desks in St. Louis, 
new Soldan High School, during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E.A. This is an 
opportunity to see for yourself the greatest advance in 
sanitary school equipment in many decades. 


t{ " Let us send you Descriptive Booklet A6. (A Post Card brings it.) “4g 


BLACKBOARDS 


We are the largest man- 
3 ufacturers in the World. 
Free Booklet A 10. 


\ New York. 
Boston. 









The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Wecall the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 

them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 
Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp 

When it is not 
break the lead 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


H, COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 





Manufactured by F. 





UR STEEL DESKS ARE MADE IN 3 STYLES AS 

illustrated: Stationary Automatic Desk, Single Ped- 
estal Desk and Chair, and Adjustable Desk and Chair. 
No breakage -- our triangular steel is the strongest con- 
struction known. No bolts or rivets used to assemble 
steel parts. No filigree‘work. All steel parts finished 
in our new Sanitary gun metal enamel. 
































SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


New 120 Page Catalog 
A 16. Everything for the 
Schoolroom. 


pittebunge 

















NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 





Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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ayy suey. Cy ty, 
Our business commenced in 1855. We have lle 
been serving the public for over fifty-seven years. We offer you 
the experience, applied knowledge and perfected workmanship of fifty-seven 
years in every article you buy. We make a specialty of the manufacture of Plumbing 
Goods for educational institutions. Everything you buy from us is backed by the whole 
strength of a complete array of factories engaged in its production. 


Goods bearing “Wolff” guarantee label and “Wolff” trademark are a positive insurance against 
disappointment, dissatisfaction and loss. 
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We will be glad to send you literature and prices on all the Plumbing Goods you wish for the new 
year. Write for our special School Catalogue today. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Manutscwwrers PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The Only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 
DENVER General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 
Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 

ot 
Branch Offices: St. Louis, Mo., 2210-2212 Pine St. Minneapolis, Minn., 515 Andrus Building. y ea 5X G 

Cleveland, Ohio, Builders Hachange Kansas City, Mo., 1205 Scarrett Building ; lay Y, 

San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock Building ; 
Washington, D. C., 327-328 Bond Building 


















TRENTON 


Omaha, Neb., 1116-1118 Douglas St. 


My 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 506 Lyric Building 


YW, oe, Gy, % 
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Buffalo, N. Y . 67 Manchester Pl. UY ler Dp 
Dallas, Texas, 2107 Pacific Ave. J uti, ; 


A Bubbler that Bubbles HAMRICK-TOBEY 





Twentieth Century Drinking Fountains are made for 
use, not to be"used as ornaments. The bubbling stream is 
made to fit the mouth of the child, not that of a bird. 

We make them to fit all conditions at reasonable prices, 
Mechanically built for hard usage. 

With or without Porcelain Tops. 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


Best of material, uniform flow. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 
Reversible at will. : aa 

Thirty days’ trial, free. 
Write for prices and catalogs 


No.3. Closes automatically Special Price to Schools. 


M. fl. Foundry & Mfg. Co. ®*"sy'" | | HAMRICK-TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 








They regulate the flow 











Bubbling Drinking Fountains 


and 


Paper Towels 


We have just mailed our catalogue to every 
school superintendent, college president and 
school committeeman in the United States. 
If this has not been delivered, kindly let us 
know and we will freely forward another. 
We are manufacturing ten different styles 
of self-closing bubbling fountains for schools. 
We are the oldest and largest manufacturers 
and our experience is at your disposal. If 
you have not received our letter with sample 


paper towel enclosed, write us immediately. 


Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 





Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
THE BUBBLING KIND 





Bowl, Range, Pedestal and Wall Fountains 
and every variety of Bubbling Heads, 
Fixtures, Brackets 


Approved under latest Laws. 


Write for Price and Illustrated Catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A CHAIN IS A PLAYTHING 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous child- 
ren cannot make trouble with Clow 
Automatic closets. They are boy 
proof. 


And they do not depend for their 
operation upon the well meaning 
but careless child. They do his 
thinking for him—they flush auto- 
matically, andalwayseconomically. 


They are thrifty about the use of 
water — admitting just enough to 
flush the bowl and no more. 


Save Money as Well as Trouble 


The importance of this economy 
in the use of water is demonstrated 
by the fact that actual test shows a 
saving of 50% in water taxes over 
the ordinary type of closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware. This means that they are strong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable 


low Cymric Automatic 
Cte y Equal care is devoted to the material 
(Madden's Patent) and construction of the seats. They 


neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable—‘“‘The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction Whether your equipment is large or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order. 





MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
Duluth, Minn. 
Plumbers 
STACK BROS 


Architect 


Sanitary Engineer 
F. G. GERMAN 


L. A. LARSEN 


Equipped throughout with Clow Plumbing Fixtures as follows: 
Cymric Automatic Closets, Bubbling Fountains, Solid 
Porcelain Urinals and Adamantose Lavatories 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 


CHICAGO 
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The Way of the Mace 
Books 


When it comes to history, and to United States 
history for city and country schools, the Mace books 
persist in taking the lead. Bristling with action and 
human interest, they tell the story of the life of the 
people straight from the shoulder. No wonder teach- 
ers and pupils respond to the influence. As an in- 
stance of the widespread welcome of these books note 
selected adoptions: 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


Adopted for 
Chicago, Greater New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Washington and the District of Columbia. Baltimore, Md., 
Dubuque, Ia., Cleveland, O., Racine, Wis. Bay City, Grand 
Rapids, Ypsilanti, Traverse City, Mich., Trenton and 
Newark, N. J., Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 


Latest State Adoptions—Arizona and Nevada. 
Twenty-eight counties in Washington State. 


Appeal for Children 


Mace’'s Primary History; Stories of Heroism “is human his- 
tory full of appeal to children,” says Littian MEAD CHENEY, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Success in the Schoolroom 


“In Mace's School History of the United States, the life of 
the nation in its social and industrial aspects is treated in a 
way that deserves the highest commendation. Its style is re- 
markable for simplicity. Its use in the schoolroom gives abund- 
ant satisfaction.’ James M. WALsu, Principal of Irving School, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 


Fundamentally Different 


from all other text-books on the subject 
of civics 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY AND THE GITIZEN 


1. Adapted to the needs of elementary pupils, in materials presented, in 
method of treatment, and in wording. 


Based on the principle that it is far more essential to arouse the interest 
of the pupil in his civic relations than it is to store his mind with mere 
facts about the machinery of government, because interest and not knowl- 
edge leads to action. 


Planned on the belief that good citizenship, the kind that schools should 
teach, means efficiency in all the relations of community life—in the home, 
in the school, in the shop, on the street, as well as at the polls and in 
public office. 


Grounded on the modern pedagogical principle of keeping interest alive by 
observation, analysis, and inference; in strong contrast to the old’ methods 
of teaching in this subject. 

Correlated carefully with local history, affording in each community a stim- 
ulating basis for the development of civic interest 


‘*The Community and the Citizen means the reformation of our subject-matter 
and method in the teaching of Civics. It adds three or four notions to the 


work that must endure.’’ 
HENRY SUZALLO, 


Professor of Elementary Education Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


It has already received over five hundred adoptions, 
including its use as a basal text by three States 
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an Arithmetic 


A successful series of arithmetics MUST be 
plain, sane, and teachable. 

They MUST be modern in material and prac- 
tical in application. 

They MUST omit the non-essentials and pro- 
vide abundant, well-balanced drill in the 
essentials. 

These requirements are admirably met by the 


WENTWORTH - SMITH 
ARITHMETICS 


Educators everywhere seem to have recognized 
at once their unusual features. In less than a year 
from the completion of the series MORE THAN A 
THOUSAND PLACES, including every grade and kind 
of school, introduced all or a part of the series, which 
comprises an ‘Elementary Arithmetic,” a “Complete 
Arithmetic” (either in one or two volumes), and an 
“Oral Arithmetic.” 


GINN AND COMPANY: 
Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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History of the Ancient World 


By 


George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. 


With Maps and Numerous Illustrations 
$1.50 


A practical text-book for meeting new demands in 


the study of Ancient History in Secondary Schools. 


Rightly lays stress on the causal relations and sig- 


nificanee of events, and on culture and social life. 


Write for circular 


Prairie Ave. and 


The Macmillan Company °"55"< 
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THE “SIX-AND-SIX” PLAN IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF CRAWFORDS.- 
VILLE, INDIANA. 

By Superintendent L. N. Hines. 

The “six-and-six plan” of dividing the twelve 
grades is in successful operation in the Craw- 
fordsville schools. The upper six grades, sev- 
enth to twelfth, inclusive, are collected in one 
big plant located on an entire city block, and the 
lower six grades are scattered over the city in 
six buildings. The upper six are known as the 
Central Schools. The seventh and eighth grades 
are in one building, and the ninth to the 
twelfth grades are in another building. These 
buildings have been erected so that they are 
connected with each other. 


There is a principal for the seventh and 
eighth grades and a principal for the ninth to 
the twelfth grades. A supervising principal 
has general direction of the entire six grades. 
The two principals teach some and give their 
attention to routine matters such as looking 
after attendance, keeping the classes moving 
on time and such details. The supervising 
principal looks after the instruction end and 
has general charge of the whole plant, together 
with matters of business that concern the Cen- 
tral Schools. -He makes recommendations to 
the superintendent in regard to the teachers, the 
arrangement of programs, the purchase of sup- 
plies, etc. Experience has shown that there is 
more than enough to do for all three princi- 
pals. 


The enrollment of the Central Schools for the 
year 1911-1912 will approach seven hundred. 
The attendance will increase rapidly during the 
next few years because Crawfordsville is a grow- 
ing town. The high school building is a new 
one and has been planned so that it may be add- 
ed to with the greatest ease at any time. It 
will be, when entirely completed, in the shape 
of a quadrangle and will have, when finished, a 
study-room seating capacity for twelve hundred 
students. At present it has seating capacity 
for six hundred students. The grammar-grade 
building will be remodeled within a few years 
into a large auditorium and gymnasium which 
will occupy the center of the quadrangle. The 
grammar-grade students will then be put in the 
new building with the high school students, and 
the upper six grades will more than ever be 
combined in one big school. 


Practically all of our pupils enter the seventh 
grade before they are fourteen years old. The 
compulsory education law in Indiana compels 
children to stay in school until they are four- 
teen. Since our students enter the seventh 
grade before they are beyond the compulsory 
law they get into the departmental system of 
teaching and change school plants, for the last 
time, before they are old enough to quit school. 
The grammar grades are organized on the de- 
partmental plan just the same as the high 
school. The pupil gets into the upper grades 
and becomes accustomed to the ways of doing 
things there before he has any chance whatever 
to drop out. The line of demarkation between 
the eighth grade and the first-year high school 
is just as faint as it can be made. When the 
pupil once gets started in the seventh grade, 
there is no reason why he should drop out so 
far as the organization of the school is con- 
cerned. In most cities pupils are held in the 
grade buildings until after the eighth grade 
end are then asked to go to another building in 


order to enter high school. 
high school looks big and strange and formida- 


In such cases the 


ble to many. Such students do not know 
whether they want to try the new instruction 
and new ways or not, and too often settle the 
matter by quitting school altogether. With 
our eighth-grade students there is nothing new 
or strange about the high school. They have 
been living with it for two years and know its 
teachers and its ways. They come and go with 
the high school students and do part of their 
reciting in the high school building. They at- 
tend lectures and entertainments and social 
functions with the high school pupils and go 
te the supervising principal’s office in the high 
school building for help and information. In 
every way they are brought in the closest pos- 
sible touch with the students in the upper four 
grades. 


All seventh-grade students that make good 
records through the seventh grade English are 
permitted to elect German or Latin in the 
eighth grade. Such language students take 
their work with the first year high school stu- 
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dents in those two subjects and are enabled to 
get an early start in their foreign language 
work. The work does not count in making high 
school credits but it does help in getting re- 
quired work out of the way. All grammar- 
grade boys who take manual training receive 
instruction in the high school shop; all gram- 
mar-grade girls who take sewing take that sub- 
ject in the high school building. Cooking has 
not yet been extended to the grammar grades. 
The art students in the grammar grades take 
their work in the same rooms where the high 
school classes in art meet. 

There is not the least thought in Crawfords- 
ville of doing away with the six-and-six plan. 
The Central School building is being extended 
with the view of perfecting the operations of 
the plan, and the results are highly satisfac- 
tory. The per cent. of students dropping out 
at the end of the eighth grade is no larger than 
the per cent. dropping out at the end of the 
seventh grade, the ninth grade or any other 
grade. The enrollment in the present senior 
class in the high school is seventy-two, while the 
enrollment in the eighth grade is one hundred 
and thirteen. Last year the number graduated 
from the high school was sixty, while the num- 
ber in the eighth grade was ninety-nine. In 
1910 the high school senior class numbered 
sixty-seven, while the eighth grade numbered 
seventy-three. Practically all the present 
eighth grade will enter the high school either in 
January, 1912, or September, 1912. We con- 
sider that the per cent. of pupils lost between 
the seventh and twelfth grades is very small, in- 
deed, in comparison to some records in some 
other systems. As the years go by, we expect 
the number of students in the eighth grade and 
the number of students in the twelfth grade to 
draw nearer together until these two classes are 
practically the same size. 


The superintendent of the Crawfordsville 
schools will be glad to answer all questions at 
any time in regard to the six-and-six plan as it 
works in Crawfordsville. 
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A THREE YEAR RETARDATION RECORD. 
By Freeman E. Lurton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Anoka, Minn. 

To all who are charged with the administra- 
tion of school affairs it has long been evident 
that there are large numbers of children who 
are behind the schedule set for them, or are “re- 
tarded.” This is true by whatever method you 
elect to determine the number or whatever you 
may believe the causes to be. The undeniable 

fact is that serious numbers are retarded. 

We believe that the amount of retardation is 
capable of being reduced. Were it otherwise, 
we should face a vast amount of hopeless waste 
in educating the children. 

Probably the most effective way, in the long 
run, to deal with this question would be wholly 
to recast the course of study, eliminating that 
which is irrelevant or non-essential and adjust- 
ing the rest to the actual life-conditions sur- 
rounding the children. But that is a work too 
vast for one man to undertake. The present 
course of study is the result of the best edu- 
cational experience of the past. Wide experi- 
ence and vast educational wisdom would be 
necessary to attempt a sweeping and construc- 
tive revision. Until the man of vision arrives, 
we had better humbly work at the problem of 
bettering present conditions. 

Below is a table showing the percentage of 
retarded pupils, grade by grade, for three years, 
in the Anoka schools: 


——GRADES— 


Reduc- 
II III IV V vs: VEX Vili tion 
59.4 57.5 70.8 82.2 85.7 75.3 92.2 
53.8 62.2 68.7 73.3 87.5 80.38 177.5 4.2 
43.5 61.9 65.5 68.0 71.2 768 73.4 3.6 


The reduction shown in the above table is 
due to no changes in the course of study. In 
fact, during the time covered by the report, mu- 
sic was introduced into all the grades and man- 
ual training, for the boys, into the seventh and 
eighth grades. Before 1909-1910 pupils were 
promoted if they had only one major study 
(arithmetic, geography, history, or grammar) 
below the required passing mark. Beginning 
with that year they have been obliged to have all 
studies up to grade to win promotion. So the 
amount of work required is greater and the 
standard of passing more severe in the years 
discussed. 

A friend of mine, eminent in political science, 
frequently asserts that the moment you con- 
vince people that a reform is needed, that mo- 
ment you have virtually effected it, the rest is 
merely detail to be worked out. That dictum 
seems true in this case. 

The year 1908-1909 shows the high total of 
70 per cent. of the pupils as being retarded. The 
average for the state of Minnesota, as deter- 
mined in an extensive investigation, was 58.9 
per cent. in 1910. So at the beginning of the 
year 1909-1910 the attention of the teachers 
was called to the conditions and their sympathy 
and interest enlisted in an effort to reduce the 
amount of retardation existing. The data pre- 
sented here shows that a reduction of 4.3 per 
cent. was effected that first year. In the next 
year a further reduction of 3.6 per cent. was 
brought about. In the following grades the re- 
duction has been continuous: II, IV, V, VIII; 
in the other it was variable. 

But, as said before, this reduction of 7.9 per 
cent in the number of retarded pupils was not 
due to any radical changes and certainly to no 
application of soft pedagogy. The reverse. 


The attention of the teachers was simply di- 
rected to the possible relation between retarda- 
tion and irregular attendance, tardiness, tech- 


nicalities in examinations, carelessness in 


coaching up the slower pupils, the marking of 
examinations, care in assigning lessons, the 
(Concluded on Page 49) 








THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By JOHN S. COLLINS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis 


To those who visit St. Louis in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., February 27-29, the schools 
of that city will be of much interest. In sev- 
eral ways they are examples of aggressive and 
successful pedagogy. Since the election in 1895 
for the first time of Dr. Soldan to the super- 
intendenecy, and the reorganization of the 
board of education which shortly followed, 
down to the present day a steady development 
of school activities has taken place which has 
made the city richly worthy of the closest 
study by those who are interested in education. 

In order to understand the situation, one 
should bear in mind the unusual relation which 
exists between the board of education and the 
administration of the schools. The members of 
the board are elected from the city at large, 
so that instead of regarding themselves as the 
guardians and champions of special and local 
interests, they are more likely to represent the 
interests of the entire community. Under the 
present form of organization, the duties of the 
board are of a legislative character, administra- 
tion lying in the hands of the heads of depart- 
ments, elected by the board and directly respon- 
sible to it. These departments are: Instruction, 
Building, Supplies, Finance, Auditing. The head 
of each department is given the widest liberty of 
action consistent with the city charter and the 
rules of the board. In this way there is a very 
definite and immediate localization of responsi- 
bilities. Each subordinate in each department 
is named by the head thereof, subject to ap- 
proval by the board, and is responsible to him. 
Harmony between departments is secured by 
conference between those who are in charge 
and by the primary fact that the common pur- 
pose of all is the education and protection of 
the children. This consideration naturally lo- 
cates initiative on most lines with the super- 
intendent of instruction, but leaves to his col- 
leagues, heads of the other departments, very 
wide liberty of action. Each head of a depart- 
ment has associated with him a committee of 
the board with whom he takes counsel, but to 
which he is not responsible, his responsibility 
being to the board to which he reports monthly. 


With such an organization, given a group of 
earnest, aggressive men, each an expert in his 
line of work, backed by a sympathetic com- 
munity and a representative board of educa- 
tion, it is not far surprising that the city has 
in the past seventeen years commanded the 
respect and admiration of those who have had 
opportunity to know of its achievements. 

As “an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace,” it is but natural 
that the character of the buildings in which 
the schools are conducted should arrest atten- 
tion. Since 1895, a well planned system of re- 
construction and development has replaced the 
old, insanitary or unsafe structures with build- 
ings of the highest type which modern archi- 
tecture has devised for school use. Each of 
these new buildings has cost with site and 
equipment close to $200,000. In construction, 
they are fireproof with the most ample facilities 
for egress and ingress. The school sites are 
commodious with playground expanse which in 
most large cities would seem extraordinary, in 
many cases occupying an entire city block. 

The first of the schools erected since 1895 are 
three stories in height. The Monroe, Eliot, 
Field, Marshall, Arlington, Jackson, Sherman, 
are fine examples of this type of building. In 
later years, the board of education has preferred 
a type of building which extends but two 
stories above a commodious and well lighted 
basement. Of this type, the Wyman, Ashland, 
Baden, Blow, Clark, Farragut, are conspic- 
uous, though there are many others. 

An immediate result of the enlightened policy 
of the board of education with reference to the 
schools in the matter of equipment was a great- 
er persistence of attendance in the advanced 
grades and a greater pressure for admission to 
the high schools. Until 1895, one high school 
for the white pupils, the Central, and one for 
the negro pupils, the Sumner, were the entire 
provision for the needs of the community. Soon 
after that date it became evident that addi- 
tional provision must be made for high school 
attendance. The McKinley High School at 
Russell and Missouri Avenues was opened Jan- 
uary 7, 1904; the Yeatman High School, Gar- 


rison Avenue and Natural Bridge Road, was 
opened September, 1904; the F. Louis Soldan 
High School, Union Boulevard and Kensing- 
ton Avenue, was opened September, 1909; a 
large addition to the Central High School was 
placed in service in September, 1909; the new 
Sumner High, for colored pupils, in September, 
1910. The board is now planning for the erec- 
tion of another high school to be located in the 
southern part of the city, available for use 
about 1914. 

The St. Louis schools have from the begin- 
ning resisted the plan of segregating and sep- 
arating the groups of pupils who attend the 
high schools in organizations which devote 
themselves to particular forms of educational 
activities. Not only are the two sexes kept to- 
gether to their mutual advantage, but the stu- 
dents who look forward to a mechanical or en- 
gineering employment are kept in classroom 
association with those who will engage in com- 
mercial or professional work. With a view to 
efficiency alone, each of the high schools is 
equipped to do the work of a manual training, a 
commercial, a college preparatory, or a general 
culture high school. It may be questioned if 
there is elsewhere a school more generously and 
adequately provided in all these respects than 
is any one of these, while the architectural set- 
ting in which they are housed is all that can 
be reasonably desired. 

The preparation of teachers who could meet 
the demands of such an organization was a 
matter of serious concern. For many years a 
normal course had been maintained as a part 
of the high school organization whose gradu- 
ates were eligible for appointment in the order 
of their graduation. So many young women 
had graduated from this course and were on 
the “waiting list” that in 1898 it was discon- 
tinued in order to give an opportunity for serv- 
ice to those who had prepared for it. In 
September, 1904, as a part of the Yeatman 
High School, the present Teachers’ College was 
organized. In September, 1905, the college was 
removed from the Yeatman to its own building 
at Park and Theresa Avenues. To this school 
are admitted young women who are graduates 
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from any one of the white high schools of the 
city or who present evidences of equivalent 
scholarship. The course of study at the college 
requires an attendance of eighty weeks, twenty 
weeks of which time is spent by the student as 
an apprentice in one of the large grammar 
schools of the city. The classes of the college 
are open only to students who expect to teach 
in the public schools of the city. The grade 
and character of instruction is such that most 
of the universities in the surrounding territory 
give to the graduates of the college a credit of 
two years of accomplished work toward the de- 
gree of A. B. A considerablé number of its 
students, especially of those who desire to be- 
come teachers in the high schools, are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. 

In addition to the undergraduate class work 
of the Teachers’ College, extension class work 
open to graduates and to teachers in the serv- 
icé of the schools are maintained. In these 
classes there are enrolled at this time 600 per- 
sons. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition and 
World’s Fair, held in St. Louis in 1904, gave 
the schools an opportunity to realize.the value 
of illustrative material in school work. At its 
close, the foresight and energetic activity of 
those who had charge of the St. Louis public 
school exhibit secured such a quantity of the 
best of this material that it became possible 
to organize a school museum which has proved 
to be of the greatest usefulness. In many 
respects this museum is unique. In other cities, 
teachers and classes are permitted to visit mu- 
secums and examine the treasures which are 
there shut up under lock and key in glass cases. 
The St. Louis School Museum goes to the 
teachers and classes. The pupils are encour- 
aged to handle and examine the things in which 
they are interested and which have been care- 
fully selected to illustrate their work. Each 
teacher is furnished with a classified catalogue 
of the museum collections and orders by mail 
the material needed. Several wagons are con- 
stantly employed in transporting the material 
to and from schools and the museum. The 
museum is located at the Wyman _ school, 
Theresa and Eads Avenues. A natural ad- 
junct to the museum and under the same man- 
agement is a large and growing teachers’ 
library. 

Special Schools. 

There are many children who cannot be 
properly instructed under the conditions exist- 
ing in the ordinary, or common, schools. For 
one class, the blind, the state has for many 
years made provision in the Missouri School 
for the Blind on Magnolia Avenue beyond 
Grand. Thirty-four years ago the St. Louis 
board of education made provision for the in- 
struction of deaf and dumb by. the establish- 
ment of the Gallaudet school, 3321 Henrietta 
Street. The practice of the criminal courts in 
dealing with youthful offenders, and with chil- 
dren who were otherwise unprovided for, made 
necessary the establishment of an institution 
which was formerly known as the House of 
Refuge. In 1905,the educational side of this 
institution was assumed by the board of educa- 
tion. Its name-was‘changed to “The Industrial 
School.” Every*available step has been taken 
to justify this name. The change in the char- 
acter of the institution has not been less notable 
than the change in name. The legislative as- 
sembly. of the city is now considering a plan by 
which ‘it is: proposed to transfer the institution 
from its present inadequate and unsuitable 
quarters at Osage Street and Virginia Avenue 
to a location outside the city, where the ration- 
al and healthful conditions of country life, 
activity and interest may be thrown around its 
inmates. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MERAMEC SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


In every large group of children there are 
some who by reason of illness, malnutrition, ac- 
cident or inheritance are mentally unsuited to 
the work of the ordinary schoolroom. They 
need individual and special instruction. Until 
the passage of the present laws forbidding child 
labor and requiring school attendance, these 
cases were, in the main, left to the care of those 
immediately responsible for such children. 
These laws have, however, made it necessary for 
the community to deal with the situation. 
Eleven schools located in different parts of the 
city, known as Special Schools for Individual 
Instruction, have been organized. The plan 
contemplates not more than fifteen pupils to 
each teacher and not more than three teachers 
in each school. Comfortable, home-like houses 
are secured. Everything?’ possible is done to 
accentuate this aspect of the situation. Elab- 
orate use is made of hand-work, manual train- 
ing, gardening (when practicable), and the ex- 
ercises of physical culture. In many cases re- 
markable improvement in health and in mental 
activity has resulted. Children, concerning 
whose usefulness*in the world there has been 
the gravest anxiety, have become self-directive 
and in a degree self-supporting. 

In the summer of 1911, the society for the 
prevention of tuberculosis secured from the 
board of education the use of a school site on 
Natural Bridge Road and Belt Avenue for the 
erection and maintenance of an open air school 


for the instruction of children who have been 
exposed to tuberculosis infection. For this 
school the board of education provides a teacher 
and such supervision as may be necessary. The 
school is equipped to care for twenty-five pupils 
who are brought to it from accessible parts of 
the city. Every seat is filled and there is a 
“waiting list” sufficiently large to fill another 
school if the society had means to sustain it. 
St. Louis has for many years occupied ad- 
vanced ground in the matter of free textbooks. 
Starting with a plan by which books were sup- 
plied free of charge to pupils whose parents 
would sign a declaration of inability to pur- 
chase, the first step forward was to make the 
issue of books free to all pupils below the fifth 
grade. This was followed by making the issue 
to all pupils below the grade of the high school. 
In 1901 the high schools were included in the 
rule and all stationery and supplies necessary 
for the conduct of the schools in all grades. An 
nually the superintendent of instruction calls 
into being a committee of principals and teach- 
ers who examine all of the submitted samples 
of supplies and from the recommendations of 
this committee and his own judgment advises 
the board as to the contract for purehases which 
should be made during the following year. Thes: 
contracts are made and the textbooks and sup- 
plies issued to the schools by the supply com- 
missioner, the pupils receiving their books and 
stationery through the principal of each school. 
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The development of instruction in physical 
culture has led to an appreciation of the value 
of gymnasium training, so that not only are 
each of the high schools provided gymnasia 
elaborately equipped, but most of the grammar 
schools built in recent years are equipped with 
separate gymnasia for the use of boys and girls. 
In each of these the mechanical equipment is 
of the most complete and substantial character. 

In those parts of the city in which popula- 


tion is congested 


most and where seant pro- 
vision is made for personal cleanliness, the 


board of education has installed in schools, such 
as the Jefferson the Humboldt, excellent 
bath facilities. Skilful bath attendants are pro- 
vided, and most of the pupils bathe therein at 
least once each 

Kach of 
commodious 


and 


week, 

the high schools is provided with 
lunch and kitchens where 

pupils may secure at cost such food as they may 

desire, selected from a varied and well prepared 

menu. 


rooms 


The tables and tableware and everything 
connected with the service are of the most ex- 
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F. LOUIS SOLDAN HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
cellent character. The mahagers of these lunch 
rooms are employed by the board of education. 
Kach one is permitted to exercise the widest 
discretion consistent with economy and is asked 
only that during the current year expenditures 
shall not exceed receipts. 
to visit 


It is not easy for one 
these lunch rooms without realizing 
that, in the matter of self-restraint, social de- 
corum and rational fellowship, they are great 
educational factors. 

In recent years the attendance on the evening 
schools and the consequent development of the 
evening school work has been one of the notable 
features of city school life. This development 
has been mostly in the direction of high school 
work. In the evening high school emphasis is 
laid on such studies as seem likely to minister 
to vocational efficiency. These schools are lo- 
cated in the buildings of the Central and the 
MeKinley High Schools. The classes are 
crowded to the limit. In the Central the en- 
rollment for the present school year is about 


1,000; in the MeKinley, about 1,400. The earn- 
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THE CARR SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO 


estness and enthusiasm which marks the work 
of both teachers and pupils is an inspiration to 
all who witness it. 

St. Louis is making every reasonable prepara- 
tion to welcome the members of the association, 
and opportunity will be given for the examina- 
tion by them of the things which are being 
done in the which visitors feel it is 
profitable to examine. 


schools 


Murrell Dobbins, city treasurer of Philadel- 
phia, has refused a salary of $4,000 for acting 
as custodian of the school funds. Mr. Dobbins 
declared that his former association with the 
as member of the board of education, 
and his interest in the children of the city led 
him to relinquish any which he 
might be entitled. Mr. Dobbins was for years 
a member of the building committee and special 
schools committee and was one of the prime 


movers in the establishment of the Philadelphia 
school of trades. 
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School Administration Problems in the South 


By W. F. DOUGHTY, Superintendent of Schools, Marlin, Texas 


The problem of school administration in the 
south that rises above all others in importance 
is the one demanding the education of all the 
people, whether white or black, native or for- 
eign, high or low, rural or urban. We are ed- 
ucating most of the white children of the south 
and some of the negroes; but, if education is 
good for most of the white people and some of 
the negroes, why, then, is it not good for all 
the people? If education is as good as we have 
claimed that it is, and if it will do as much 
for the individual as we have said that it would, 
then we ought by some means bring all the 
children into the schools. Here I wish to be 
clearly understood as believing that education 
adjusted to meet the needs of the people is the 
very best thing in the world for any man. It 
is good for all people alike if it qualifies them 
to live cleaner and better lives and prepares 
them for higher social service in their respective 
fields of duty. Education must make a man 
the better for having had it or else it should 
be termed mis-education. 

With reference to universal education the 
south presents its own peculiar situation. Ec- 
onomic and social conditions have not readily 
contributed to the cause. Being largely an 
agricultural people, the children have been kept 
from school to work in the cotton fields, es- 
pecially those of the poorer classes, both whites 
and negroes, And, too, the south has been 
made to bear the brunt of the curse of slavery. 
Millions of ignorant negroes were freed in our 
midst and left for us to educate with our own 
funds. In our efforts to do them and our own 
children justice and at the same time come out 
from under the wreck and ruin of the war be- 
tween the states, we have been unable to make 
anything like satisfactory progress in compari- 
son with our sister states, north and east. The 
inclusion of these negroes in all southern statis- 
tics has served to belittle the white man of the 
south in the eyes of the world as it relates to 
his progress and achievement. Although edu- 
cation in the south is largely voluntary, never- 
theless all the states contribute without discrim- 
ination toward the education of all the children, 
even though it be scanty in some cases. The 
problem of getting the children out of the cot- 
ton fields into the schools for a portion of the 
year is quite a difficult one, I grant you; but 
it is not much more serious in its nature than 
that one presented in the towns and cities of 
the south by the less fortunate of both races. 

Statistics show that we are not educating all 
our children. We are permitting hundreds of 
thousands of.our southern children to go each 
year without even entering a school of any kind 
whatever. The report of the United States 
commissioner of education for 1910 shows that 
there were exactly 2,648,341 children in the 
south between the ages of five and eighteen 
who did not enroll in school at all during the 
year 1908-1909, and more than 500,000 of these 
appear to be-~white children. Practically all of 
these children are within reach of free schools, 
yet their parents do not see the reasons why 
they should send their children to school, or, 
if they do see, circumstances fail to favor 
school attendance. So long as conditions re- 
main as they are, the evil of igncrance will 
continue to grow, for this ignorant population 
continues to increase as population increases. 

You sometimes hear people object to universal 
education because, as they say, it tends to bring 
about equality of races, of classes, and of in- 
dividuals. This is not necessarily tfue, for ed- 
vueation is supposed to bring out the inequal- 
ities of men and show them up for what they 
are worth to society from the standpoint of use- 


ful service, and that is what sometimes cuts 
worse than a two-edged sword. Education de- 
velops a child according to God’s plan; it tags 
the man for what he is worth; it classes the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and 
its intent is to reward each individual accord- 
ing as is his due. Men often oppose the move- 
ment for universal education because they have 
been taught that the general prosperity of the 
people depends upon there being a large popu- 
lation of ignorant people from whom shall come 
the laborers. Men will oppose the movement 
for political reasons because they know that an 
appeal to the prejudices of the people is some- 
times more effective in turning the balance of 
power than is the weight of reason. In this day 
of personal greed there is no hesitancy on the 
part of some to exploit child labor for financial 
advancement; and these, too, we may expect 
to oppose any movement looking to the libera- 
tion of the masses through popular education. 
Patriotic men will defend the movement be- 
cause they believe that education is the greatest 
factor in perpetuating the blessings of civil lib- 
erty and in promoting the general peace and 
prosperity of all the people. 


Educating Public Opinion. 

Another great problem in the administration 
of school affairs in the south, one which is 
largely a preliminary to the realization of the 
first, is that relating to the development of pub- 
lie opinion in favor of educating all the people. 
People generally have just about as good schools 
as they want, and the problem now is to get 
them to want better schools and better environ- 
ments. A campaign among the “grown-ups” is 
necessary to inform them of the great benefits 
to be derived from the education of all the chil- 
dren and to explain the ways and means of es- 
tablishing and maintaining adequate school 
facilities for all. The citizens of a democracy 
must have confidence in any general plan of 
education before they are going to give it their 
moral support and financial endorsement. When 
the people see that it is the right thing to do 
and are convinced that it will pay, then there 
will be nothing left but to inaugurate definite 
plans for action. While most people grant that 
education is a paying investment, both socially 
and financially, they have not fully realized the 
great possibilities in educating the other fel- 
low’s child. If they did fully comprehend the 
marvelous dividends, so to speak, that educa- 
tion of the right kind will yield through the 
individual to society in general, they would be 
tempted to go sell all their goods and invest in 
education. 

In this stage of the propaganda of universal 
education we stand in need of educational 
prophets, as it were, full of the faith, who can 
dream dreams and see visions of good to come; 
and of great men who, possessing the power of 
the spirit, are willing to live the vicarious life, 
if need be, in order that we may secure to the 
children of the south the blessings that a know]l- 
edge of the truth brings unto all men. As ed- 
ucators we must raise up in our midst leaders 
among men, who can so burn the truth of their 
convictions into the hearts of men that they, 
seeing, will spring into obedient action, ready 
tc do what they know to be right. In this con- 
nection permit me to quote Dutton and Sned- 
den, who say, “A constant factor in the devel- 
opment and growth of American education and 
the improvement of administration has been 
the active labors of men and women who were 
in a certain sense prophets and who were able 
to communicate their ideals and their aspira- 
tions to others.” We need men with strong 
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personalities to reconstruct our ways of think- 
ing of education and to lead us to a realization 
of our extraordinary possibilities in the devel- 
opment of the intellectual resources of our 
people. 

This is the age of golden opportunity for 
the realization of extraordinary achievements. 
Once we thought that history was made by wag- 
ing relentless wars of subjugation upon the 
enemy or that that man was great who could 
lead a successful expedition of conquest into 
new lands, but now we like to read in our 
books of the successes that have crowned the 
efforts of men in their struggles for civil and 
religious liberty, of the great factors of civil- 
ization that have contributed to the world’s 
progress, and of the achievements of men that 
make life on earth now full of opportunity for 
the accomplishment of greater deeds than have 
yet been realized. A new situation now pre- 
sents itself, and he who would be patriotic and 
great must lend himself soul and body to the 
establishment of better social conditions. That 
man who can effect great changes in the minds 
of the people for good is greater than he who 
destroys a navy or defeats an army. 

In this discussion I would not be unmindful 
of the great work being done in the south by 
the several state departments of education, by 
the departments of extension in our colleges 
and universities, by the different conferences 
for education working in our midst, by phil- 
anthropie individuals and societies working for 
the advancement of universal education. They 
have accomplished wonders, but only a begin- 
ning has been made. The most and the least 
that can be said in this connection is that we 
need more of them and stronger ones. 

Jommercialism has robbed the profession of 
many of its brightest prospects for the work 
under consideration. Men with capacities for 
doing things are needed in other fields .where 
the remuneration for efficient service is more 
attractive to some. Many of our most promising 
young teachers are seized upon bodily and re- 
moved without ceremony, you might say, from 
the field of education to commercial and in- 
dustrial ranks. Some of us who are not thus 
called lose much valuable time waiting for the 
summons that does not come. Give us men, 
like Robert E. Lee, who can decline princely 
salaries if there be need of it to accept poorly 
remunerative work to promote the general inter- 
est of education. Give us more men like Curry 
and Baldwin and Melver and Claxton and oth- 
ers who can forget themselves in their incessant 
labors for universal education. We need such 
men in every state, in each county, and in each 
community in order that we may hasten the 
day when all the people of the south shall have 
school privileges adequate to their individual 
needs. In the words of Sidney Lanier I would 


encourage southern. schoohnen to 
“Yield not to the lures 


In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valley of Hall 

Downward the voices of duty call 

Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad of flowers mortally yearn 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls over the hills of Habersham; 
Calls through the valley of Hall!” 

The Financial Problem. 

The financial problem is generally uppermost 
in the administration of public affairs. Money 
is always needed where good schools are main- 
tained, and yet we have no satisfactory method 
of raising the necessary funds for the support 
of the school system that will be adequate in 
the promotion of the plans already projected 








for the education of all the people. Every ad- 
vance step in education catls' for an increased 
outlay of public funds. New types of educa- 
tion and better efficiency can be had only by 
increased expenditures. The lengthening of the 
school term in the poorer districts, the pro- 
visions for compulsory attendance, and expert 
supervision make increased demands upon the 
state as a whole. State universities with their 
departments of extension, likewise the agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, industrial col- 
leges, normal schools, and state schools for the 
dependent, delinquent, and defective children 
are all calling upon the state for increased ap- 
propriations. The amount spent annually in 
the south for elementary and secondary schools 
is more than $176,000,000, and yet this enormous 
expenditure of public money is inadequate to 
the new demands. Large as it may appear, it 
is small in comparison with some others. Bil- 
lion dollar congresses are now on record. Many 
times this amount over is spent annually in 
maintaining courts and jails and prisons in the 
south. Our citizens spend several times as 
much for liquor each year as they do for free 
schools, while the cost of tobacco surpasses it. 

Is the state justified that increases its ex- 
penditure for public education in the south? I 
would answer this question by asking two oth- 
ers. Is not education a means of increasing 
social efficiency? Is not the investment made in 
schools ultimately returned to the state many 
times over in increased earning capacities and 
living efficiency of its citizenship? Compila- 
tions have been made which show that the graph 
representing the average expenditure per capita 
by states for public free schools is closely paral- 
leled by the one representing the average earn- 
ing capacities of the citizens of the same states. 
In other words, the average earning capacities 
of the citizens of the states rise or fall as the 
average expenditures per capita for education 
rise or fall. History is an open book to the 
fact that no nation ever achieved remarkable 
advances in civilization where the masses re- 
mained in ignorance any length of time. From 
the declaration of independence of the Republic 
of Texas we have a significant assertion ‘which 
says, “It is an axiom of political science that, 
unless a people are educated and enlightened, 
it is idle to expect the continuance of civil lib- 
erty or the capacity for self-government.” 
Thomas Jefferson is recorded as saying that if 
a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was 
and never will be. Robert E. Lee said that the 
education of all classes of people is the best 
means of promoting the prosperity of the south. 

In general, the chief source of revenue to the 
state, the county, and the locality is the taxa- 
tion of private property. It is a fact that the 
increased annual expenditures for governmental 
purposes is sufficing in some localities to make 
the rate of taxation rather burdensome on the 
individual citizen. But special tax commis- 
sions, as in New York state, have been success- 
ful in relieving personal property from burden 
of heavy taxation and many students of finance 
believe that form of indirect taxation, 
such as corporation and franchise taxes, should 
be enacted by the state to supplement the funds 
being raised from taxation of private property. 
A premium, nevertheless, should always be 
placed upon local effort; and no matter how 
poor a community may be, the people should 
contribute in some way, to some extent, to the 
management and support of the local schools, 


and be required to meet certain standards in 
results. 


some 


In connection with the expenditure of public 
school funds there arises the very complex prob- 
lem of equitable distribution of state and county 
funds to the children sharing this money. A 
very responsible duty devolves upon the state 
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boards of education in distributing state funds 
so that the maximum of results may be ob- 
tained. State funds should neyer be distrib- 
uted merely to give equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all children, even though that might 
be the aim; but some system, as the one in use 
in Florida, which gives additional aid to schools 
making an average daily attendance of eighty 
per cent or more, should be inaugurated to 
stimulate local effort. The apportionment of 
funds by the per capita enrollment plan has 
never yielded the best results because it fails 
to stimulate, as it should, local effort and does 
not give equal school opportunities as to length 
of term. The ability of a community to sup- 
port a school, and the interest the people mani- 
fest in that school, should be the two governing 
factors in the distribution of public funds. 


The Problem of Stronger Organization. 

Before there can be any satisfactory degree 
of efficiency in the administration of publie ed- 
ucation in the south there must be maintained 
a sane system of school organization. Strong 
organization is necessary to eliminate waste of 
time for the child, to reduce cost to the state, 
and to increase the efficiency of the contribut- 
ing forces of education. From the local unit 
to the national there is little system in school 
organization. The history of the beginnings 
of school legislation in all the states of the na- 
tion shows that local co-operation came first 
and then of necessity followed state school leg- 
islation. Early constitutions made little or no 
mention of school organization, although there 
are many evidences that the founders of the 
republic wished to support publie education. As 
matters progressed school affairs have grown 
more and more complex, so that now school 
organization is a very much discussed problem 
here in the south. Then the question is: How 
are we going to organize our educational ma- 
chinery that we may get the greatest efficiency 
for the investment made in education ? 

The tendency now is away from local organ- 
ization toward centralization of educational 
forces, which means that authority and _ re- 
sponsibility of school administration is being 
removed wholly or in part from the local unit 
to the more centralized and remote. 
ample, there is more tendency now to amend 
state constitutions so as to specify the details 
of school administration than formerly. The 


For ex- 


organization of state and county educational 
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machinery, the specific designation of school 
funds, and the regulation of other pertinent 
matters are now finding their way into state 
constitutions. 

No state organization that seeks to eliminate 
entirely local organization and responsibility 
can be justified in a democracy, but state and 
county organizations that have for their pur- 
pose close co-operation with the local unit in 
the education of its children are highly de- 
sirable. Since the education of all the children 
of the state is such a tremendous undertaking, 
it is thought that a division of the responsibil- 
ity between the three units, the state, the 
county, and the community, is advisable for 
the promotion of educational efficiency. State 
boards of education should be authorized to co- 
operate with the state superintendent in the ad- 
ministration of state school matters in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provisions and 
the enactments of their respective legislatures. 
Likewise there should be authorized for each 
county a board of education whose duty it 
would be to assist the county school superin- 
tendent with the administration of county 
school matters; and also a local board in each 
community to attend to purely local matters 
as they relate to the school. Whether these 
boards should be elected or appointed, and when 
and by whom, are questions not yet satisfactor- 
ily answered; but, that these boards should be 
composed of able men who are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the ideals of public education, 
there is no doubt. No ex-officio board of edu- 
cation is any longer able to meet the require- 
ments and responsibilities of the increased 
duties resting upon it as the administrative 
agency of either state or county education. An 
efficient local organization is the ideal, I grant; 
but, since there are so few of them in evidence, 
we find strong state and county organizations 
absolutely necessary to stimulate and reinforce 
local effort. 

Expert Supervision. 

The problem of securing expert school super- 
vision has not yet been worked out satisfactorily 
by any state. By this I mean that we have no 
adequate means of giving the schools outside 
of the better organized cities and towns any- 
thing like real constructive school supervision. 
The supervisor should set standards for pupils 
and teachers and then help them in their ef- 
forts to realize the attainment of these aims. 
As it is, school supervision is too far between 
to be effective in its results. The state super- 
intendent can do little more than collect a few 
statistics, publish some general observation on 
the progress of education, and make the ap- 
propriations of school funds. The county school 
superintendent can make but one or two visits 
during the year to each school under his care, 
which may enable him to determine fairly well 
the character of work being done. But what 
of his opportunity to do real constructive work 
with the teacher whom he sees in school only 
once or twice during the school term ? 

Supervision in the larger towns and cities is, 
as a rule, fairly satisfactory. Over each small 
group of teachers, usually not more than 
twelve, is a supervising principal who is gener- 
ally permitted to devote much of his time daily 
with his teachers in working out details of con- 
structive teaching. Working through the dif- 
ferent schools of the city we find the various 
supervisors of primary methods, of drawing, of 
music, of writing, and of other branches if 
thought necessary, all of whom are centering 
their efforts with those of the teachers toward 
the realization of the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency that skill and insight of supervision 
and the art of teaching can secure. Over the 
supervisors, the principal and the teachers is 
the superintendent who co-ordinates the work 
of the whole system. As much can not be said 
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of the situation in the rural districts, for, gen- 
erally speaking, the rural schools of the south 
are not given the advantage of real constructive 
supervision. How they are going to get it is 
another unsolved problem. 

If supervision is advantageous to the city 
child, then why is it not good for the rural 
child? Wherever he may be, constructive school 
supervision is just as necessary to the child’s 
welfare as superintending in any other line is 
to the improvement of the service. In order to 
make a railroad company successful there is 
careful expert supervision from the road gang 
to the directorate. There is the section boss, 
the road master, division superintendent, gen- 
eral superintendent, general manager, and the 
directorate. In addition to these, we find the 
railroad company employing numerous _in- 
spectors of bridges, pumps, cars, ete., all of 
whom are retained that the service may be 
made satisfactory to the public and profitable 
to the company. Likewise is handled the 
United States banking system and the postoftice 
service. So complete in organization and super- 
vision is either of these systems that even in- 
competent help is not permitted to make mis- 
takes that go uncorrected. Then, why not pro- 
vide all of our schools with expert school super- 
vision so that inefficient teaching will no longer 
hinder the progress of our children? Are our 
children worth less than dollars? Is their ad- 
vancement of less worth than the transporta- 
tion of a patent medicine almanac? 

In the combining of supervision areas it is 
economically desirable that each supervisor 
shall have not more than thirty teachers under 
his immediate supervision, and that the terri- 
tery thus covered should not exceed one day’s 
journey from the center to the most distant 
school served. Where practicable the smaller 
towns and nearby districts should combine for 
the purpose of securing closer school super- 
vision. In several of the New England states 
there are laws compelling each town and dis- 
trict to enter into some kind of supervisory 
union. In the south we stand in need of laws 
that will put more supervisory officers in the 
rural districts, men and women who can help 
the teachers do real constructive work with 
pupils and parents. 

In the selection of a supervisor more than one 
local board may be concerned, likewise the 
county and state if they contribute to his sup- 
port, Various plans of selection have been pro- 
posed and some have been practiced with suc- 
cess. It is generally believed that these super- 
visors should be nominated by the county super- 
intendent and elected by a joint committee rep- 
resenting all the schools interested. Such a 
plan is in harmony with the spirit of democ- 
racy, and at the same time it guards against 
incompetency by giving a chance to the super- 
intendent to name an expert supervisor, under 
whose direction he will work. 

While it is desirable that the local unit meet 
its pro rata of the expense of the supervisor, 
yet in many instances this can not be done. 
Since the county and the state are to profit 
from the investment in education, it is generally 
thought that they should bear such part of the 
expense aS is necessary to secure it. Super- 
vision thus exerciséd may well be regarded as 
a sort of extension work of the state. 


The Teacher Problem Is Unsolved. 

It has been said that the teacher, the pupil, 
and the place of meeting make the school, but 
T would also remind you that “as the teacher is 
so will be the school.” The responsibility of 
securing, placing, and building up strong teach- 
ers for the children of the schools rests heavily 
upon administrative heads. A few years ago 
we had no system of schools demanding teach- 
ers, but with the advent of the public free school 
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there has been an ever increasing demand for 
more and better teachers. At the present time 
we number more than 150,000 strong in the 
south. In point of numbers we are more than 
three-fifths as large as the aggregate of the en- 
tire Confederate army, and yet the numbers 
must grow to supply the demand. The ones 
we have must be kept growing in efficiency, 
while thousands of others must be prepared each 
year for the service. The selection and dis- 
missal of teachers, their examination and cer- 
tification, their improvement and length of serv- 
ice, their promotion, specialization, and pen- 
sioning are special problems that have not yet 
been worked out satisfactorily by anyone, and 
their detailed discussion is too long for this 
paper. 

Before the inauguration of the free school 
system in the south the teacher was more of a 
transient being than now. Rarely did he have 
a family, and less often did he have a fixed 
boarding place in the community where he 
taught subscription school. <A little evidence 
of a working knowledge of the elementary sub- 
jects and an ability to handle well the rod were 
usually the only requirements made of the man 
who came to “take up school” in the commu- 
nity. After the introduction of free schools, 
higher and better standards were exacted of 
those who would be teachers. The establish- 
ment of the normal school soon followed for 
the purpose of giving the prospective instructor 
professional training along with academic 
learning. This period, which is characterized 
by professional training, may be regarded as 
the second in the evolution of the southern 
teacher. In more recent years, in fact now, we 
are talking about selecting, retaining, and pro- 
moting teachers on the basis of professional ef- 
ficiency, meaning that a teacher’s worth to her 
school is to be determined by her powers to 
bring about desirable changes in the minds of 
her pupils that will ultimately give them 
strength of character. This period marked with 
the beginning of professional efficiency may be 
regarded as the third in the evolution of the 
teacher, the establishment of which presents a 
difficult problem. 

The certification of teachers in the south has 
thus far been of such a character as to permit 
many opportunities for the abuse of the calling. 
With the inauguration of the free school sys- 
tem there came an unprecedented demand for 
teachers. Nearly anyone with a little knowledge 
of the elementary subjects could secure appoint- 
ment as teacher in some school and earn some 
ready money. If a young man in the course of 
his preparation for law, or medicine, or any 
other profession found himself in straitened cir- 
cumstances as to finances, the schoolroom has 
offered him a_ready source of relief. If a young 
lady, previous to her matrimonial tie, finds her- 
self in need of money to tide her over the pre- 
nuptial period, she likewise has turned to the 
schoolroom with some satisfaction. In more 
than one case the educated man who has been 
unsuccessful in other callings has found him- 
self redeemed in the ranks of the teacher. The 
custom among the ladies of getting married, 
and the practice of using the profession as a 
stepping stone by others, results in, complete 
regimentation of our forces about once in three 
years in the south. This regimentation prob- 
lem I regard as one of the most difficult of solu- 
tion in the administration of schools. 

I would keep these promising prospects rather 
than let them go, although they may not have 
entered the profession with intentions of re- 
maining. There is evidence already that we of- 
fer inducements enough to the beginners, but 
not enough to retain them and make them seek 
to improve their teaching efficiency. Some of 
our leading lawyers, doctors, preachers, and suc 


cessful business men have first demonstrated 
their abilities to do things by teaching awhile. 
As a beginner it paid them well. We should re- 
construct our educational machinery so that it 
will be possible for us to promote and advance 
the successful and efficient teacher on the basis 
of merit alone. This will aid in giving the pro- 
fession rank in the affairs of men in propor- 
tion to its greatness as a factor in the world’s 
progress. Be it far from me to have you re- 
gard the financial reward as the only induce- 
ment to enter the profession of teaching the 
young. Well do I know that “man liveth not 
by bread alone,” but I regard it as rather es- 
sential in providing a comfortable home, in sup- 
porting a family, and in developing profession- 
al efficiency. There is no temporal law that 
forces anyone into the profession of teaching, 
and because one has entered it, there is no 
reason why she should be made to forego any 
temporal need in order to instruct the youth of 
the land. The teacher loves home and family, 
friends and the comforts of life somewhat as 
cther people appreciate them. 

As matters now stand we are in need of 
virile teaching. Originally men did nearly all 
of the teaching, which was unsatisfactory in 
a measure; now women do eighty per cent of 
it in the south. Away from the rural districts 
where the father and son work side by side, in 
the cities particularly, the children have little 
chance to learn anything of their fathers, good 
or bad. With the growth of the cities has come 
the business man, the traveling man, and the 
office man. Home to them has come to mean 
a place of rest mainly; and at his request the 
children are kept away from the father too 
much. Children are learning all the virtues of 
their mothers, but are failing to get from their 
fathers at the right time that virility of char- 
acter so necessary in daily contact with the 
world outside the home. Careful observations 
show that neither boys nor girls can well afford 
to be deprived of the influence of the father or 
of some responsible male friend. If a boy can 
not get this influence at home, he is going to 
get it somewhere else; and the next best place 
to get it is at the school. 

In nowise do I depreciate the high and worthy 
estimates that have been placed upon the 
mother’s influence and teaching; in fact, I re- 
gard it as far superior to that of the father’s; 
but the influence of the father is the comple- 
ment of that of the mother, and both are neces- 
sary to complete the home circle of influence 
and responsibility. Nor would I underestimate 
the work being done by our worthy co-laborers, 
the wonien; we could not dispense with their 
services if we would. We need more strong 
men in the profession to reinforce the situa- 
tion.’ The women have done their parts nobly, 
but the plan is that man shall bear his part 
of the responsibility of rearing and training 
the child, and it is his part that is being large- 
ly neglected. I am in favor of more real men 
teachers in the schools, men who are the equals 
of the most efficient women now there. 


The Hygienic Situation. 

The lack of hygienic conditions in the schools 
of the south has hindered the progress of our 
children more than we are willing to admit. We 
are just now awakening to the importance of 
sanitation with reference to the welfare of our 
children. A widespread interest is now taking 
hold upon the minds of the people with refer- 
ence to the hygienic situation that is going to 
do more for the social uplift and the material 
advancement of our people than all the legis 
lative bodies of the land can do for them. 
Schoolhouses are now being located with more 


precaution as to elevation and protection; their 


construction is being studied more from the 
standpoint of the school’s needs, and their 
(Continued on Page 48) 








The Ethical Relations of the Superintendent 


Or a Code of Ethics for Superintendents 
Adopted by the Illinois City and Town Superintendents’ Association 


A discussion of the proper conduct of super- 
intendents in their professional relations with 
teachers, school boards and citizens, at the an- 
1iual convention of the Illinois Town and City 
Superintendents’ Association, in 1909, led to the 
appointment of a committee to which was en- 
trusted the duty of formulating a “Code of 
Ethies for Superintendents.” 

The committee, which consisted of Superin- 
tendent M. M. Clark of Streator, chairman, 
Superintendent L. A. Mahoney of New Rochelle, 
and Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Deeatur, 
made a preliminary report in 1910 and asked 
leave to continue its study in order that it 
might revise and amplify its recommendations. 
Sechoolmen in all parts of the United States 
were consulted and the code as finally adopted 
is the result of a most exhaustive investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, Superintendent Clark re- 
from Illinois into Indiana before the 
work was completed and the final drafts were 
raade without his The was 
accepted by the association at its meeting in 
December, 1911, practically as presented. It is 
believed to be the first comprehensive statement 
of the ethical relations of school superin- 
tendents, and deserves the widest possible cir- 
culation among public school officials. Jt should 
especially be read and digested by members of 
boards of education. Its principles might well 
be incorporated in the unwritten rules of every 
school board in the United States.—Editor. 

A. Toward the Profession Generally— 

a. The greatest honor to which a superin- 


tendent can attain in the profession is the vol- 
untary confidence 


moved 


assistance. code 


commendation of his 
The greatest dis- 
honor is the odium which his unprofessional 


conduct or service must entail from the same 
source. 


and 
fellows in the profession. 


The superintendent should bring to his work 
conservatism of thought and action, dignity of 
character, honesty of purpose and an unqual- 
ified stand for the best in education and in so- 
cial life. 

b. His attitude to his work should be pro- 
fessional, never commercial. He should stand 
for the scientific attitude toward education; he 
should strive for the scientific administration 
of educational principles and 
methods. 


educational 


To this end he should be a student of sociol- 
ogy and educational psychology, as well as of 
the subject matter of instruction. He knows 
the needs and the school attitude of his com- 
munity and he should seek to apply scientific 
principles to the daily economy of his work. 

ce. He should recognize that the larger part 
of his work is the part not covered by his salary 

his social service to his community in con- 
structively furthering every 


community in- 
terest. 

To this end he must act from a standpoint of 
personal disinterestedness, seeking the greatest 
good to the larger number, never allowing his 
personal interests to react to the disadvantage 
of the community, the school or his co-laborers. 

d. The profession welcomes to its ranks all 
who bring to it genuine individual and educa- 
tional worth, professional dignity and honest 
service. Such men it delights to honor with its 
confidences and its commendation. It is to such 
men that it offers a place upon its educational 
progress or upon committees or in the offices 
of its various Such service is 
an honor only when given as a professional re- 
ward and wholly unsought by the individual. 


associations. 


B. Toward Each Other— 


a. Superintendents owe to each other the 
fullest confidence and co-operation in sustain- 
ing the dignity and honor of the profession 
and helpfulness in the honest discharge of pro- 
fessional duties, 

To this end they should do all in their power 
to safeguard each other in their relations with 
constituents and boards of education. The con- 
structive, helpful influence of the profession 
should be distinctly felt in every school com- 
munity. 

The ideas, methods and plans of any super- 
intendent should always be regarded as open 
to the profession and whatever there is of good 
in any system of schools should be available 
for the good of all schools. 

The profession owes to each member the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm that can come only 
through frank, constructive criticism and hon- 
est, whole-hearted commendation. 

Consultation should, perhaps, become as much 
an institution among school men as 
physicians, dentists and the clergy. In eases 
of specially hard problems in ethics, adminis- 


among 


tration or general school economy, superin- 
tendents may invite consultation from fellow 


members of the profession who should hold 
themselves open to give such advice when asked 
and at the same time should guard as their 
own any secrets or confidences or school con- 
ditions that may thus come to their knowledge. 

b. In all their business relations superin- 
tendents owe to each other the courtesy of per- 
fectly frank, open dealing. 

A superintendent should not demean himself 
or the profession by resorting to any form of 
bidding or undercutting, or to insinuation or to 
any unfair dealing in seeking positions. He 
should hold himself from making any adverse 
criticisms of fellow candidates, even when the 
opportunity is presented by the employing 
board; but rather he should find opportunity to 
speak of his rival’s good qualities and evident 
successes. 

Before becoming an active candidate for a 
position, one should communicate with the out- 
going superintendent to discover that the field 
is fairly open to candidates. The wholesale 
notifications by some teachers’ bureaus should 
not be considered as evidence of a real vacancy. 
Letters of inquiry are entitled to a frank and 
courteous answer from the superintendent in 
charge. 

If letters of inquiry to the superintendent in 
charge reveal the fact that the field is not fair- 
ly open, applications of candidates should be 
withheld until it is so declared. The superin- 
tendent in charge should never sustain the 
“dog in the manger” attitude if he knows he 
cannot maintain his position, but should be per- 
fectly fair to other candidates. 

It sometimes happens that in certain school 
communities, conditions in the school board or 
in the community life, become so unethical that 
the superintendent in charge is forced out, and 
such that no self-respecting superintendent can 
subseribe to the conditions maintained. In 
such places the field should be left absolutely 
open by all truly professional men, and any 
candidacy for the place on the part of those 
advised of the conditions should be regarded as 
unethical and unprofessional. 

ce. In seeking teachers it is courteous to 
communicate with the last employing superin- 
tendent before finally completing the contract. 
In visiting teachers for the purpose of employ- 
ment the superintendent 
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in charge should be 


regarded as host and deference be given to his 
wishes. 

It is unethical to communicate with an em- 
ployed teacher concerning a change of posi- 
tion during the period of her contract without 
first having communicated with the superin- 
tendent in charge and having obtained his con- 
sent. 

d. General recommendations, given for an 
individual teacher’s use tend toward much em- 
barrassment and oftentimes do not tell the 
whole truth or place the teacher in a fair way 
before the employing superintendent. 

Their use as evidence of ability or character 
should be discouraged and superintendents 
should also discourage their teachers from ask- 
ing for them. Instead of giving general let- 
ters the superintendent should always hold him- 
self ready to answer fully and frankly any in- 
quiries where his name has been used as a ref- 
erence. Such letters are sacred confidences and 
should be so held by every truly professional 
man. They must never be allowed in any way 
to become a 
writer. 

C. Toward the Board of Education— 

a. The attitude of the superintendent toward 
the school board should be advisory and when- 
ever he finds himself at variance with their 
ideas of school policy or of school administra- 
tion he should try to win them to his profes- 
sional ideas rather than bring about a schism in 
the board or a strained relation with himself. 
The superintendent, however, should never sur- 
render his professional rights or dignity for the 
sake of harmony. His manhood, his ideas of 
right and his professional dignity stand above 
all other considerations. 

b. The superintendent should always fulfill 
his obligations to the board and the community 
and should regard his contract as a sacred obli- 
gation never to be broken or regarded lightly. 
If a desired motion is offered during the con- 
tract period it is ethical to place the matter 
before the whole board for their consideration 
and action. 


souree of embarrassment to the 


The action of the board, however, 
should be regarded as final. 

ec. There are certain things which every 
school board should be educated to consider as 
prerogatives of their superintendent because of 


his conceded ability as an expert in educational 


affairs. Among these are the following: 

1. The formulation and exeeution of the 
course of study. 

») 


2. The choice of textbooks to be used in the 
schools. 

3. The selection of competent teachers and 
the elimination of incompetents. 

d. It should be the policy of every board of 
education to regard the superintendent as the 
proper medium of communication between the 
teachers and the board, and the public and the 
board. Matters of salary, promotion and school 
assignment should be brought to him by the 
teachers, as also should all communications 
school administration or school 
complaints by the public. All such matters 
should be immediately referred to the super- 
intendents for investigation and settlement. 

D. Toward Teachers— 

a. The relation of the superintendent 
towards his teachers is that of the frank, cour- 
teous director and supervisor and of a personal 
friend. There should always be found the con- 
fidence of complete understanding and the atti- 
tude of co-laborers for a great cause. Each 
should maintain a justifiable pride in the work 
of the other. Each should feel that his or her 


concerning 
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success is impossible, in the fullest sense, with- 
out the corresponding success of the other. 

b. Out of the duty of the superintendent to 
organize and direct the work of the teachers 
grows the necessity for frank, courteous, con- 
structive criticism. Such criticism should con- 
tain no sting. There should be engendered no 
feeling of fear or hatred on the part of the 
teachers, and the superintendent should remem- 
ber that deserved commendation is as vital as 
necessary criticism. Criticisms are always pri- 
vate and held as confidential trusts. 

ec. Teachers who fail to meet the needs of the 
school or of the community are entitled to a 
frank statement of the cause and should never 
be subjected to the humiliation of a non-elec- 
tion without due warning. This warning should 
also come in time that they may seek service 
elsewhere. 

d. The superintendent should seek the good 
of his teachers financially and socially. He 
should support his deserving teachers for pro- 
motion, not only in his local schools, but in 
aiding them to secure other positions, when 
such positions are better than the local schools 
can offer. 

e. There comes to every superintendent 
through the intimacy of professional relations 
a private knowledge of his teachers, social, 
moral and physical, which it is his duty to re- 
gard as sacredly inviolate, never to be used ex- 
cept in professional ways. 

E. Toward Parents and Pupils— 

a. The superintendent should see that his 
attitude, the attitude of his teachers, and the 
general attitude of the schools is that of frank, 
constructive, co-operative work. Criticism from 
parents should be met with courteous and pa- 
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b. It should be understood that there is a 
standing invitation for parents to visit the 
schools and investigate the school conditions 
and to suggest ideas of work or of administra- 
tion that might be helpful to the schools. Every 
possible effort should be made to keep parents 
fully informed of the work and methods of the 
schools and of the reasons therefor. 

e. Reports to the parents concerning the 
work and attitude of the pupils should always 
be perfectly frank and courteous in their na- 
ture. Nothing should be concealed from the 
parents, nothing should be included that is not 
vital to the school work. 

d. The peculiarities of certain parents and 
of pupils in their school relations should never 
be made the subject of conversation with par- 
ties not directly concerned. The professional 
knowledge of the superintendent and teachers 
should be used only for professional purposes 
and should always be regarded as a sacred trust 
to be guarded jealously from public knowledge. 

F. Toward the Community as Citizens— 

a. It is the first duty of the superintendent 
to be a man among men and take his part as a 
social factor in the community life and inter- 
ests. In serving the public he still maintains 
his right to his own peculiar social, political 
and religious beliefs, and it is his duty to main- 
tain them in a quiet and dignified way. 

b. It is the superintendent’s duty as an im- 
portant agent in the education of the young and 
in the determination of the moral atmosphere 
of his community, to live a positive, clean, 
moral life; to be known as a factor that must 
be counted in its influence in every moral, edu- 
cational and civic movement. There should, 
however, be no advertising of his ideas, no ex- 


always be dignified, his work scholarly, his ac- 
tions conservatively progressive. 


G. Towards Those Interested Commercially— 

a. The superintendent must come in con- 
tact with the representatives of book houses, 
supply houses and others interested in the 
schools from a commercial standpoint. In all 
these relations he should be conservative. No 
promises should be made to agents nor should 
any positive statements be made as to what will 
be done until all interested parties have had 
opportunity duly to consider the matters and 
final action has been taken. No commissions or 
samples should be accepted except for school 
use, 


b. The superintendent should ask for or en- 
courage the sending of books or samples only 
when he seriously wishes to consider their adop- 
tion. Such books or samples-should be regarded 
as the property of the school and should never 
be sold, since by so doing the purpose in sub- 
mitting the sample is defeated. 

ec. In some rare cases school bookmen or 
agents become obnoxious by forcing themselves 
between the superintendent and his board. It 
should be understood that the profession resents 
such action whenever it may occur and that 
such an agent is deserving of and should re- 
ceive the odium of the entire profession. The 
superintendent should always be the medium of 
communication between the agent and the 
board, and the agent should not proceed con- 
trary to the wishes of the superintendent. 

d. Traveling men are often considered legiti- 
mate sources of school gossip. Especially are 
they sometimes encouraged to retail from town 
to town the misfortunes or troubles which some 
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To the School Superintendents of the United States: 


I am very glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
given me by the American School Board Journal to ex- 
tend to the School Superintendents of the United States, 
a personal invitation, as President of the Department, to 
attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at St. Louis on February 27, 28 and 29. 

It has been the intention to present to the Superin- 
tendents a program which, as far as possible, will confine 
itself to problems of practical importance to all school 
men. An earnest effort has been made to eliminate from 
the program everything which would not have this direct 
bearing upon the work of the school superintendent. 
Only those who have had personal experience in connec- 
tion with the topics to be discussed, have been invited to 
prepare papers. It is believed that every paper will be 
suggestive and valuable to school people. 

The programs presented by the chairmen of the var- 
ious Round Tables will also be practical and inspiring. 
The only difficulty is that one individual cannot attend 
all these Round Table sessions. 

The general session which is to be held on Thursday 
morning with the National Council of Education, taking 
up, as it does, a subject which is also a central topic of 
the Department meeting of Tuesday afternoon, gives as- 
surance that there will be ample discussion of the many 
different plans and suggestions which are to be presented 
concerning the methods of determining and securing 
greater school efficiency. 

The fact that the National Council of Education holds 
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its meeting at St. Louis assures the presence at the meet- 
ing of the Department of many of America’s most dis- 
tinguished educators who otherwise might not have been 
able to attend. 


The further fact that the Department of Normal 
Schools, the National Society for the Study of Education, 
the Society of College Teachers of Education, and several 
other organizations are to meet in St. Louis under the 
same general auspices, assures an almost unprecedented 
attendance of men and women whose very presence will 
be stimulating and profitable to all. 
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Although I am greatly disappointed at the action of 


certain of the passenger associations in withdrawing the i} 
rates previously announced, I am not at all discouraged ) 
as to the outlook for a large and successful meeting. If ) 
there is any one point I wish to emphasize in connection ! 
with this meeting, it is the fact that those who attend ) 
come for the sole purpose of securing fresh inspiration ) 
and suggestion, and that the tourist or sight-seeing fea- i} 
ture which sometimes characterizes educational gather- i 
ings is, at the spring meeting of the Department, practi- i) 
cally eliminated. it 
In closing this brief statement I wish to again renew i! 

the urgent invitation to all school men interested in the , 
subjects found upon this program to make every effort ") 
to be present and to help us make of the St. Louis meet- ! 
ing an unqualified success. ) 
C, E. CHADSEY, 1) 

President of the Department of Superintendence. 7 

Denver, Colo., January 12, 1912. \" 


Such gossip is unprofessional and should be dis- 
couraged. 


e. It should be understood that it is unpro- 
fessional and unworthy of a superintendent to 
accept the services of a book house in endeavor- 
ing to locate in a new field of labor whenever 
such service would seem to place him under 
obligations to the house. 


f. Teachers’ employment bureaus are doing 
a great service in aiding deserving teachers to 
find suitable locations and in aiding school 
boards and superintendents to find suitable can- 
didates. Many of those bureaus are to be com- 
mended for their truly professional methods of 
work, but in some cases methods creep in which 
should not be countenanced by superintendents. 


Superintendents should use their influence to 
discourage those agencies which endeavor dur- 
ing the school year and during the life of the 
teacher’s contract to relocate her in a different 
field without the knowledge or consent of her 
present employers. 


The influence of superintendents should be 
strongly against the practice of those agencies 


which upon a mere rumor or possibility of 
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change proceed at once to notify a number of 
candidates of a vacancy. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. Wison, 
L. A. Manoney, 


Jommittee. 
Summary. 


Briefly summarized this code may read as 
follows: The superintendents of Illinois believe 
—in the dignity of the calling of the profes- 
sional superintendent of schools, standing as it 
does for unselfish, scientific expert endeavor to 
develop to their highest plane of usefulness all 
types of children; . 

—in the need of cleanness of character, sincer- 
ity of purpose and honesty of effort on the part 
of superintendents of schools; 
—in bestowing confidence, commendation and 
honor wherever true professional worth appears, 
as a means of recognition and stimulation; 
—in the need and value of the freest confidence 
between superintendents to the end of promot- 
ing helpful co-operation and mutual support; 
in courteous, deferential treatment of each 
other in all professional and business relation- 
ships; 

in the unhampered freedom and independence 

of the superintendent in his professional rela- 


tions to the community, his teachers, and his 
board and in the necessity of conceding to him 
as an expert the rights and prerogatives com- 
monly conceded to the expert; 

—in the fullest recognition of the superintend- 
ent’s responsibility for the health, growth, ree- 
ognition, protection, advancement and guid- 
ance of his teachers; 

—in the large duty and responsibility resting 
upon the superintendent for bringing right 
ideals together with economic methods for their 
realization to his community and for guarding 
sacredly all trusts and confidences which may 
come to him in his official capacity; 

—that in furtherance of his high calling, he 
must be an open-minded, aggressive student of 
both books and people; 

—that we should look with disfavor upon sweep- 
ing generalizations whether pertaining to teach- 
ers personally, to results secured or to contem- 
plated plans, upon evidences of commercial in- 
fluences operating to bias the superintendent's 
professional judgment and his freedom in exe- 
cuting his convictions as an expert, and upon ef- 
forts of any sort which have as their motive 
commercial gain or influence to the possible 
detriment or compromise of the highest profes- 
sional interests or attainments. 


Some Waste Motion in School Administration 


By WALTER I. HAMILTON, Principal of the Thomas Donaghy School, New Bedford, Mass. 


Scientific management has been defined as 
“securing the greatest possible output for the 
least possible expenditure of energy.” This is 
a very attractive proposition and several times 
recently I have been led to speculate on what 
would happen if scientific management could 
be applied to school management. Note that I 
say could be. In the present state of society 
public sentiment would not support an applica- 
tion of “scientific management” in school af- 
fairs in any broad sense, although it is possi- 
ble to make a limited application in the in- 
ternal workings of any school. 

There is a tremendous lot of waste motion 
in school administration because there exists 
in the public at large, and also in that portion 
of the public made up of teachers, no clear-cut 
consciousness of what the schools ought to do 
to prepare boys and girls for living in the 
twentieth century. As an_ illustration and 
proof of this let me call your attention to just 
one matter in American education. 

Fifty-seven years ago Professor J. B. Turner 
set forth very clearly an educational need in 
these words: 

“Probably in no case would society ever need 
more than five men out of one hundred in the 
professional class, leaving ninety-five in every 
hundred in the industrial; and so long as so 
many of our primary teachers and public men 
are taken from the industrial class, as there are 
at present, and probably will be for generations 
to come, ve do not really need over one pro- 
fessional man for every hundred, leaving nine- 
ty-nine in the industrial class. The vast differ- 
ence in the practical means of an appropriate 
liberal education, suited to their wants and 
their destiny, which these two classes enjoy, 
and ever have enjoyed the world over, must 
have arrested the attention of every thinking 
man. 

Education for the Few. 


“The one class have schools, seminaries, col- 
leges, universities, apparatus, professors and 
multitudinous appliances for educating and 


training them for months and years for the 
peculiar profession which is to be the business 
of their life; and they have already created, 
each class for its own use, a vast and volum- 


inous literature, that would well-nigh sink a 
whole navy of ships. But where are the uni- 
versities, the apparatus, the professors, and the 
literature, specifically adapted to any one of 
the industrial classes? Echo answers, Where? 
In other words, society has become, long since, 
wise enough to know that its teachers need to 
be educated, but it has not become wise enough 
to know that its workers need education just 
a: much.” ‘ 

Fifty-seven years, or nearly so, it has taken 
for this truth to percolate into the intelligence 
of the country. True, we have had vocational 
training in institutions of collegiate grade for 
many years, in commercial lines in high schools 
for twenty, but only within the last decade have 
we, in Massachusetts at least, got around to the 
idea that common schools owe anything to the 
boys and girls in the way of vocational training. 
Even now the public is far from being unan- 
imous in its thinking on this subject. 

Lack in Co-Operation. 

Another writer in a journal of national cir- 
culation rises to remark, “The schools are a 
generation behindhand in their development as 
effective instruments in civilization.” 
on developing this thesis as follows: 

“A stream cannot rise above its source. The 
teachers of yesterday were piece workers and 
the schools were educational factories. * 
No teacher saw beyond his machine and his 
pet process. The principal and superintendent 
were interested in developing an educational 
process which had all the analogies of a busi- 
ness organization. They alone were in the posi- 
tion to assemble all the parts of instruction, 
but in their bookkeeping, cost accounting and 
ratings of work they lost sight of the finished 
product—the boy.” 

Unfortunately 


He goes 


principals and superintend- 
ents are not, and never have been “in the posi- 
tion to assemble all the parts of instruction.” 
The source of the “educational factory” is not 
the superintendents or principals of schools, for 
ninety per cent. of the superintendents are not, 
and never have been free to manage the schools 
as well as they know how. In the main the 
schools have been managed within limitations 
imposed by laymen whose idea of a good school 
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is the best school they attended as a boy. “What 
was good enough for us, is good enough for our 
children,” is the working rule of many a “hard- 
headed business man.” It is not difficult to 
see why the schools might be a generation be- 
hindhand in their development as effective in- 
struments in civilization. 

Happy is that community in which the school 
board takes as its prime responsibility the in- 
terests of the children, and is allowed to pro- 
cure the best available talent to direct educa- 
tional activities and then can hold the schools 
responsible for educational results. We have 
all heard a lot of criticism of school boards, 
but in my judgment school boards as a rule, 
fairly represent the educational sentiment of 
their communities. 

Most superintendents and principals are giv- 
ing their communities in the main just as good 
schools as their communities will stand for. 
That the educational results are alleged to be 
“a generation behindhand” is no fault of educa- 
tional executives until they have authority to 
provide something else. 

To summarize, then, some of the sources of 
lost motion in school administration, we can 
say: (1) There is a constant befogging of the 
public mind by exponents of widely differing 
educational ideals. (2) This condition is per- 
petuated by much criticism that is untrue, or at 
least, not well founded. (3) There is no well 
defined educational program having anything 
like universal assent. 

Waste Motion Within the Schools. 

These sources of lost motion are outside of 
control of the administrators of public school 
systems, but that does not free them from the 
responsibility of conducting the schools with as 
little lost motion as possible. 

My first proposition is that there is a lot of 
waste motion in almost any school system, be- 
cause of a lack of standards. First, because 
courses of study are not definite enough; second, 
because of lack of uniformity in teaching 
method; third, because of too much individual 
judgment and too little collective judgment. 

I am not one of those who believes what is a 
good course of study for New Bedford, is nec- 
essarily a good course of study for Attleboro, 
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for I believe that the training in school must 
be adjusted to community needs, but I submit 
that courses of study should not be so sketchy 
as to be open to as many interpretations as 
there are teachers to interpret them. And I 
further submit that under present conditions, 
one teacher or principal will rate work good, 
that another principal or teacher in the same 
city will rate only fair. 
The Remedy. 

We can remedy this condition by giving prin- 
cipals and teachers much more effective guid- 
ance by more definite courses of study. We can 
get together and make out a series of uniform 
tests, and we can meet and thresh out the re- 
sults until we get a common understanding 
of the scope of the work in each grade, and what 
is a reasonable standard. 

Let a group of principals go to a recitation 
end mark each child’s recitation and then go 
out and discuss their markings. Decide what 
is a good or fair rating, and in the light of 
their collective judgment go to their own 
schools and mark their classes. 

If the superintendent of schools knows where 
especially good work is being done either within 
or without the city, let him acquaint the prin- 
cipals with that fact, and authorize the princi- 
pal and teachers of the grade in question to 
visit that school and study the work. 

A promotion from one grade to another 
should represent much more definitely than it 
does now certain definite performance rated on 
a much more uniform basis. If the children 
in one grade of the school are getting twenty 
per cent. more out of their year’s work than the 
children of another sixth grade, there is a lost 
motion in the school system and “scientific man- 
agement” would say find out why. I think I 
am safe in saying there is in large school sys- 
tems a twenty per cent. variation in the work of 
some of the schools. 

Expert Teaching and Proper Authority. 

Having established a uniform standard, my 
next-proposition would be this: A well graded 
school system demands that pupils who are 
not measuring up to the standard by doing good 
work receive special treatment in special classes. 
Yet I hasten to qualify this by saying we need 
to exercise considerable caution in multiplying 
special classes and consigning pupils to them 
for two reasons: (1) They are financially expen- 
sive; (2) democratic society does not want citi- 
zens fitted to live only under special conditions 
rather than those that can assist in raising the 
general level of conditions for all. In order to 
get good and excellent school work for a larger 
percentage of pupils—and every failure is lost 
motion—I can suggest two things: (1) more 
expert teaching, which we can have when the 
community is ready to pay for it; (2) more 
authority in the school, or more co-operation 
between authorities already existing. 

Every principal knows that there is a lot of 
waste motion in the schools because of lack of 
authority immediately available. We know that 
a frequent cause of poor work is poor sight and 
hearing. We are compelled to test pupils for 
these and report our results to parents. If 
there is any authority to compel remedial meas- 
ures from obstinate parents, it is certainly very 
roundabout and not of general application. The 
same is true of children suffering from ade- 
noids and parasitic diseases. In my city, we 
take school time for dental inspection and den- 
tal treatment. Less than half the cases under 
my observation are treated because of parental 
objection. 

I need not amplify this phase of the subject 
to suggest a large amount of lost motion oc- 
casioned by less efficient children than we might 
have if there existed the authority commensu- 
rate with the very evident need. There is a re- 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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New School Buildings in Oklahoma City 


Designed by Messrs. LAYTON & SMITH, Architects 


The public school system of practically all 
cities of the United States is the result of a 
long, gradual process of growth and develop- 
ment. The buildings which house the schools 
have been constructed at different times as the 
needs of the communities demanded additional 
accommodations. The result is that among the 
any city may still be found 
buildings which date back to the time following 
the Civil War and many have incorporated in 
them the grotesque ideas of the late eighties and 
early nineties. In few cities, indeed, are the 
greater number of schoolhouses truly modern 


schoolhouses of 


in design, construction and equipment. 

Unlike other American cities, the growth of 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma, has practically all 
taken place within a decade. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the civilized world has seen a 
spectacle of a city that has sprung up practi 
cally over night, in which the institutions, the 
business, the religious and social life have been 
established in less than ten or twelve years. 
Without discussing at all the stupendous task 
of organizing and conducting a system of schools 
in such a community, it may be said that the 
problem of planning and building adequate, 
sanitary and economical schoolhouses for it is 
such as to require administrative foresight and 
architectural skill of a very high order. Still, 
Oklahoma City has met its problem satisfac- 
torily and points with pride to the fact that its 
high school and all of its grade buildings are 
modern, complete, sanitary, adapted for still 
further growth, and in a word, compare with 
the very best in the largest and oldest cities of 
the United States. 


The New High School. 

No better indication of the progressive spirit 
which actuates American school officials can be 
found than in the wise and far-seeing policy 
which the Oklahoma City Board of Education 
displayed in planning its high school with much 
care, not meet the needs of the best 


present-day instruction, but also in authorizing 


only to 


its architects to design and build the best pos- 
sible schoolhouse consistent with the resources 
at its disposal. 

The instructions which the board of education 
issued to Architects S. A. Layton and 8. 
Wemyss Smith were in substance as follows: 

First: Utility and stability should be se- 
cured in the design of the building. 

Second: The structure should be as nearly 
perfect in sanitation and ventilation as modern 
science can devise. 

Third: Both the exterior and interior finish 
should be pleasing to the eye, and should entail 
as little cost for embellishment as possible. 
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In brief, the board wished to secure a prac- 
tical building in the first place, and an econom- 
ical and yet not unsightly one in the second. 

The building is situated on one of the main 
streets of the city, with approaches from three 
sides. It is planned to accomodate 1,600 pupils 
and houses a complete high school, offering col- 
lege, preparatory, manual training, science com- 
mercial and general cultural courses of study. 

The entire building is constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and is fireproof throughout. 
With the exception of the windows and doors, 
which are of flush veneered quarter-sawed oak, 
no woodwork is used in the 
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finish. The outer walls are faced with Bates- 
ville marble, adding much to the severe dignity 
of the Gothic design. The entrance corridors 
are faced, to the ceiling, with a beautifully 
veined Georgia marble. The outside steps to 
each approach are of granite and the inside 
steps are marble. The corridors have beautiful 
tile floors, and are wainscoted with individual 
steel lockers, which are constructed so as to be 
flush with the wall. These lockers are thorough- 
ly ventilated and a locker is provided for each 
pupil. Four interior staircases are provided, 
giving convenient access to all parts of the 
building. Each has steps finished with slate 
treads and risers. 

The library and auditorium are beautifully 
decorated in suitable designs for school work 
and all other rooms are tinted in pleasing colors. 

The toilets are lined with marble and have 
tile floors. They are so located that they re- 
ceive direct sunlight. One boys’ toilet, one girls’ 
toilet, and separate teachers’ toilets are provided 
on each floor. 

The shower bath and locker rooms are located 
on each side of the gymnasium, one for boys and 
one for girls. They are also lined with marble 
and are supplied with hot and cold water 
through an Ingham mixer, making it possible to 
secure water of any temperature without danger 
of scalding the bather. Locker rooms are sup- 
plied with steel ventilated lockers for the ac- 
comodation of the gymnasium suits. 

Mechanical Equipment. 

Steam for the operation of the electric light- 
ing and power plant and the heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus is generated in three large 
boilers, located in the boiler room outside the 
main building walls. In this boiler room are 
also located the boiler-feed pumps, feed-water 
heater, vacuum pumps, air compressors, ete., all 
machines being so connected and valved that any 
one may be operated independent of all others. 

Two direct-connected turbine electric generat- 
ing sets are used for furnishing light for the 
building and for generating power to operate the 
manual training machinery and the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. In the engine room is 
located a five-panel Italian marble switchboard, 
equipped with the most modern electrical in- 
struments. 

The heating of the building is accomplished 
in the main by the fan system, supplemented by 
auxiliary direct radiation in all rooms which 
have running water, and in office, ete. 

Two large electrically driven fans are used 
for supplying fresh warm air throughout the 
building. The supply is taken from interior 
courts near the top of the building, down fresh- 
air shafts to the fan rooms, where it passes 
through tempering coils into washers, removing 
practically all the dirt. Thence it is drawn into 
the fans which force it through heaters into 
large concrete hot-air ducts, or through a by- 
pass under the coils into a tempered-air duct. 
These ducts extend around three sides of the 
building under the main corridors. From these 
ducts galvanized iron pipes, having an opening 
into each duct, with dampers controlled by 
thermostats, are arranged so as to admit either 
hot air, tempered air or a mixture that will be 
required to maintain a desired temperature in 
the rooms into which they open. 

The vitiated air passes from the rooms into 
galvanized flues opening into large ducts in the 
roof, in which are placed electrically driven 
fans to discharge the air. By a novel arrange- 
ment of dampers the air from the roof ducts 
may be returned to the main heating fans for 
recirculation when first heating the building in 
the morning. 

The heating plant utilizes exhaust steam from 
the engines. The steam is circulated through the 
entire heating system of piping and radiation by 
a vacuum system, and calls for a high efficiency 
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of the turbines. The arrangement does away ea 5a a. 
with all air valves on radiation. When the ex- 
haust steam is insufficient live steam is ad- 
mitted into the heating system through a pres- 
sure-reducing valve. 

There is a system of automatic temperature 
control installed, controlling all sources of heat 
in the rooms of the building. This control is so 
adjusted that the temperature in the rooms will 
not vary more than two degrees from that at 
which the device is set. 

There is an electrically operated vacuum 
cleaning installation, with opening at convenient 
locations on the different stories for the clean- 
ing of the floors, walls, ete., of the building. 

Cost of the Building. 

The instructions of the board have resulted 
in the completion of a structure of the most sub- 
stantial and beautiful materials at a cost of only 
nineteen cents per cubic foot. This cost esti- 
mate includes the entire mechanical plant, heat- 
ing, ventilation, plumbing, vacuum cleaning, au- 
tomatic heat and humidity regulation, and tur- 
bine-engine generating sets for light and power. 

The outlay for the building and its equip- 
ment was as follows: 

All structural work, including plumb- 
ing, sewers and electric wiring. .. .$372,075.00 





Power plant, heating and ventilating, 
mechanical equipment and vacuum 
cleaning plant jew nehawace 

Additional ground acquired by the 
BS éch su deensnseciessaniccess ae 

Permanent equipment, including 
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electric fixtures, telephones, pro- 
gram clocks, individual steel lock- 
ers, stage scenery, elevator, re- 


frigeration and water purifying, 
blackboards, Venetian blinds, and 
auditorium decoration .......... 28,000.00 
Furniture and furnishings, includ- 
ing pupils’ and teachers’ desks and 
chairs, opera chairs and piano in 
auditorium, gymnasium equip- 
ment and running track, lunch 
room and kitchen equipment, labo- 
ratory equipment, manual training 
equipment, domestic science equip- 
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ment and silverware, library furni- * , con emi wor 
ture and office counter........... 381,730.00 
Retaining walls, sidewalk and grad- — Eeceennineaeneantl eatiiecmaa ceaatilieenemteead Senna aeneemnttamdiantaantitenee none pd 
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The Grade Schools. } ° 
Oklahoma City may well be proud of her - y 


elementary school buildings. She has some of — Py " 
the finest and most uniformly good school- 
houses of any city in the United States. She SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
has in ward schools eleven fireproof buildings, 
and is now erecting six more, which will make a 
total of seventeen absolutely fireproof schools. 
Beside the fireproof schoolhouses, she has seven rArion CINING BOOM 
brick buildings of the usual brick-wall and joist CHEMICAL LAG we aeups em DeAWNG BOOM 
construction. 

The new Lee school, illustrated on page 24, is 
a characteristic elementary building which has 
been designed and erected under the superin- 
tendence of Layton and Smith. In practically 
all structural details and equipment it is like 
the other schools of the city and a description of ep 
it will convey a good idea of the character of 
the remaining new schools. It has eleven class- 
rooms, a large auditorium with a stage, and large 
manual training, domestic science and kinder- 
garten rooms. The classrooms are twenty-three 
by thirty-two feet in size, and are lighted from 
one side, allowing about seventy-two square feet 





of glass without large piers. The cloakrooms 
are arranged across the ends of the classrooms, " 
next to the outer walls, and are accessible only Domes . i ae eee RECITATION 
from the classrooms, which gives the advantage, 
in this mild climate, of admitting the natural 
ventilation on all sides of the building, without 
admitting the light in the end of the room. This 
is very desirable in the late spring and early THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 
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fall, before the ventilating fans are put in oper- 
ation. 

The finish of all classrooms is maple floor 
with cove cement base and cement wainscoting 
to the height of the chalk trays. All cement 
work is painted with a waterproof paint. The 
chalk trays are covered with a wire screen, 
which is hinged in such a manner as to permit 
the chalk dust to fall into the tray underneath, 
and yet protect the erasers from the dust. The 
chalk trays are cleaned by vacuum cleaners. 

Above the blackboards is placed a twelve inch 
band of cork linoleum surmounted by a neat 
wood mould. This linoleum is used for pictures, 
display work or other ornamentations without 
defacing the plaster work. Above this linoleum 
the walls and ceilings are coated with cement 
plaster with a sanded finish and painted with oil 


paint in flat colors. The colors are selected — 


suitable to the points of the compass from which 
the light is admitted. About fourteen inches 
from the ceiling is placed concealed metal pic- 
ture moulding. _ 

No casings are used on the doors or windows, 
but the jambs are plastered with round corners. 
All doors used are hardwood veneered, without 
panels or projections. 

All cloakrooms have cement floors, and are 
fitted with sanitary clothes hooks, permitting 
the circulation of air between the walls and 
garments. The screen doors between the class 
and cloakrooms are left with openings at the 
top and bottom, so that the air leaving the class- 
rooms passes through the cloakrooms and airs 
the garments on the hooks. Each cloakroom is 
provided with a teacher’s locker for the safe- 
keeping of supplies, ete. 

The corridors have cement floors, painted with 
waterproof paint, making them sanitary and 
noiseless. The stairs are of reinforced concrete 
with cement treads and safety nosings. Instead 
of the usual balustrade the stairs have a solid 
cement wall two and one-quarter inches thick 
and four feet and six inches high, finished with 
a hardwood cap, so that in case of panic no 
pupil could be crowded over. The balustrade is 
sanitary and easily cleaned. ‘To both the in- 
side and balustrade walls are bolted bronze 
brackets, which support round oak handrails on 
each side of the stairs. 


Sanitary Equipment. 

Each ward building has toilet rooms on the 
ground floor, which are fitted with especially 
designed sanitary fixtures. All toilet rooms have 
cement floors and wainscoting, the same as is 
used in the corridors, and all are painted with 


% 





waterproof paint. The toilet rooms are absolute- 
ly odorless and have mechanical ventilation sep- 
arate from the main ventilating system. Emer- 
gency toilets are provided on all other floors. 

The corridors are fitted with sanitary drink- 
ing fountains, and the water is filtered so as to 
be absolutely pure. 

All buildings are provided with what is known 
as a steam-blast heating system, which delivers 
thirty cubic feet of air per minute to each pupil. 
The air is taken from the outside about thirty 
feet from the ground and pulled through the 
tempering coils, and is then forced through the 
heating coils by means of fans. The heat is con- 
trolled automatically, giving a uniform temper- 
ature of the desired degree. All heating plants 
are fitted with humidifiers, automatically con- 
trolled, which keep the air at the desired hu- 
midity. All buildings are now being supplied 
with vacuum cleaning systems. 

The schoolrooms are so arranged so as to get 
the sunlight at some time during the day. Great 
care has been taken to make the buildings ab- 
solutely safe and sanitary, and to surround 
the pupils with the most hygienic conditions 
known to modern science. 


The kindergarten rooms aré located, where 


possible, on the southeast corner of the first floor. 
They have direct entrances through separate ves- 
tibules, so that the kindergarten children do not 
mingle with the larger pupils. The rooms are 
built about six inches above the outside grade 
and are about twenty-four by forty-six feet. The 
windows are extended down close to the floor 
and are provided with flower-pot supports of 
one-half inch galvanized iron pipe. The floor be- 
neath these plant-supports is of concrete. The 
kindergarten rooms are provided with work and 
sand rooms and with private toilets suitable for 
children of kindergarten age. In front of the 
windows are the flower beds. The playgrounds 
for the kindergarten pupils are separated from 
those of the larger pupils. Special attention has 
been given to have large, roomy playgrounds. 

The domestic science rooms have been given 
due attention, and are fitted with specially de- 
signed tables, with white enameled wainscoting, 
ete., and asbestolith floors. 

A large room is provided in each ward build- 
ing for social gatherings. In each classroom is 
provided program clocks for the convenience of 
the pupils. 

The Bryant, Englewood and Linwood schools 
are of a different type from the other buildings. 
They are built two stories in height, thus giving 
only one flight of stairs to climb. In this type 
of building, the toilets for both boys and girls 
are arranged on each floor, and yet so located 
that there is no objectional feature. This system 
has many advantages that educators will rec- 
ognize; and it is likely that future buildings will 
be patterned after this plan. 

All ward buildings in Oklahoma City are so 
constructed that they may be added to. The 
central feature is first built and then added to 
from time to time to meet the rapid growth. 
This has been worked out by the architects in 
a clever manner, so that the ends that are to re- 
ceive the future additions do not distract from 
the appearances of the structure, but give the 
impression of a completed building at all times. 

The fireproof ward school buildings are being 
built at a cost of thirteen cents per cubic foot, 
which includes the heating and plumbing. 


The educational authorities of Chicago are 
planning to revise the courses offered in the 
evening high schools so that practically the en- 
tire day school curriculum will be included. Stu- 
dents will have the opportunity of receiving a 
complete elementary and high school training 
of the same standard as the day students and 
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EDITORIAL 








SEND SUPERINTENDENTS TO ST. 
LOUIS. 


It will be interesting to the average school 
board member, in turning over the pages of 
this issue of the Schéol Board Journal, to note 
that it is a Special Convention Number. And, 
undoubtedly, the question will present itself: 
Why. a special issue for the St. Louis conven- 
tio ?<. The answer is simple: Because every 
school superintendent, both city and county, 
should be sent to that meeting by the governing 
body toswhich he is responsible for the con- 
duct of schools. 

The purpose of the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation is to bring together the professional 
heads of city and county schools, the profes- 
sors and instructors in education in universi- 
ties and normal schools for the discussion of 
the larger problems of school organization and 
administration. The addresses and discus- 
sions are presented by the greatest leaders in 
public school education in the United States. 
Leading specialists come with the results of 
years of research and study. Committees of 
practical men present the results of investiga- 
tions into school conditions and school prob- 
lems after study extending over years of time. 
At St. Louis more than six such reports will 
be received and discussed. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is the big annual event to which every 
superintendent who is alive to the responsibil- 
ities of his office and the opportunities of his 
position must look forward to as the convention 
which will determine for him educational pol- 
icies and solve administrative problems. It is 
a school for superintendents, a clearing house 
where educational ideas are exchanged, where 
difficult problems are settled; it is a post-grad- 
uate course .for superintendents who would 
stand in line for promotion in their profession 
and who would keep up with the everchanging, 
growing and improving standards in school 
work. 

The choice of St. Louis for the convention is 
an exceptionally happy one. St. Louis is a 
city of schools that has been famous for its ad- 
ministration for many years. Its school build- 
ings are alone worthy of a visit. It is well 
located, conveniently accessible from all parts 
of the country. In fact, fifty per cent of the 
population of the United States lies within a 
circle of five hundred miles, and radiating rail- 
road lines make it accessible within a night’s 
ride from a large part of the country. 

Every school board should send its superin- 
tendent to this convention and should pay his 
expenses in full. If he does not believe in go- 
ing, he should be ordered to go, not for the 
benefit which he, personally, may derive, but for 
the value which the convention will have for the 
schools. 

The St. Louis convention reminds one very 
much of important conferences which are held 
each year in a number of professions, trades 
and industries. Great business corporations 
send their presidents and superintendents for 
the direct benefit which they expect to derive. 
Every manufacturer knows how these gather- 
ings fix trade policies, make possible a better 
understanding between houses, reduce abuses 
and evils of competition, have a tendency for 
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making prices and credits more stable, improve 
manufacturing methods, ete. Even where such 
conventions do not produce direct returns to a 
house, they ultimately are a benefit to the whole 
trade and in this respect to each business con- 
cern. 

The St. Louis convention will not be a pleas- 
ure trip nor a junketing excursion. It has fre- 
quently been remarked that of all educational 
conventions, the superintendents’ meetings are 
the hardest working of all. It is a pleasure to 
walk through the corridors of a superintend- 
ents’ convention hotel and find group after 
group of men busily engaged in discussing edu- 
cational problems and in exchanging ideas and 
experiences. In fact, it has been said that more 
information is imparted in the discussion and 
exchange of experiences at superintendents’ 
meetings than in the set papers. 

The program for the St. Louis convention is 
a particularly strong and practical one. As Su- 
perintendent Chadsey remarks on another page 
of this issue, an effort has been made to remove 
from it everything that is not practical and to 
appoint as speakers only such men as have had 
definite experience in the matters which they 
will discuss. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent will be more than re- 
paid for the time which he will spend away from 
his desk and the money outlay which will be 
necessitated for railroad fares and hotel ex- 
penses. As Alfred Mosely, the leading English 
educator, has recently said, it is always diffi- 
cult to put your finger on any spot and say that 
this, that or the other definite result has come 
from an educational investigation. “The direct 
gain,” he remarks, “is often in a fuller appre- 
ciation of the function of the school, a more in- 
tense interest in the work, a deeper sense of 
duty, a more settled confidence and a broader 
judgment of the daily problems that vex.” 


NEW MEASUREMENTS OF SCHOOL 
EFFICIENCY. 


In two reports which had their first publica- 
tion in the December and January issues of the 
School Board Journal, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
presents the results of a co-operative inquiry 
into the problem of retardation and offers two 
methods of determining the number of children 
who are backward in progressing through the 
schools. The first criterion he calls the age- 
standard, according as children are found to be 
above than the age usually set for particular 
grades, and the second he terms the progress- 
standard, based upon the rate at which children 
are doing the work of a grade and passing from 
one grade to another. He shows that the slow 
children are approximately equal to the number 
of over-age children but that the two groups do 
not contain the same individuals. He argues 
that to measure the efficiency of a school system 
by the number of children who are only slow or 
by those who are only over-age is not accurate, 
but that the two should be considered at the 
Same time so as to form more accurate judg- 
ment. 

In the second report, Dr. Ayres takes up the 
great waste of money made necessary by the in- 
struction of such as repeat classes. He compares 
this cost with the saving which is made through 
children who pass through the grades more 
quickly than the regular course of study de- 
mands that they should. He shows that while 
the latter group somewhat counterbalances the 
expense entailed by the slow and over-age chil- 
dren, that still most of the twenty-nine cities 
have not such an efficient school organization as 
to nearly meet the extra expense of the slow 
children. 

The two reports are exceedingly interesting 
and valuable. As studies of modern school con- 
ditions they are useful as further guides in 


judging the efficiency of the schools and in pro- 
viding means of more nearly adapting them to 
the needs of children. The reports are well 
worth the study of every school board member 
and the tests they discuss might with profit be 
applied to the schools of every city. It would 
be well if school superintendents more generally 
co-operated with such organizations like the 
Russell Sage Foundation so that more scientific 
and correct measurements might be available for 
testing the schools and for bringing them to a 
higher usefulness. 


MR. ELSON’S CASE. 

The Cleveland schools have been pointed to 
for a decade as model; the “federal plan” of 
school board organization has been the greatest 
single influence for the reduction of school 
board membership as it has taken place in the 
majority of cities in the United States. That, 
in the city of Cleveland, so capable and success- 
ful a superintendent as W. H. Elson should fail 
of re-election is hard to understand, even though 
it is not difficult to account for. 

The present situation in Cleveland proves the 
truth of the statement that the small board as 
a form of organization is not a panacea for all 
of the evils of ‘lay control of the schools. It 
rather emphasizes the fact that even in a “good 
school town” a combination of circumstances 
may prevail which will, temporarily, nullify the 
influences of the best school laws. Mr. Elson’s 
failure to be re-elected must not be blamed to 
any fault in the type of control which the small 
board of education implies. It is wholly due to 
the peculiar position which the superintendent 
holds in the American school system. 

We have frequently pointed out the difficulties 
in the office of superintendent of schools in 
cities. In Mr. Elson’s instance many factors 
contributed to his ultimate failure, not unlike 
similar cases in other cities, His fearless stand 
for raising the efficiency of every teacher in the 
corps quite naturally turned certain factions 
against him. His dismissal of several popular 
and influential members of the staff drew upon 
him the enmity of certain powerful factions and 
cliques. Every superintendent has his friends 
and enemies in the board of education and Mr. 
Elson was not without his share. The members, 
at least a portion of them, found in some of his 
aggressive policies cause for violent opposition 
to him. The public became sufficiently inter- 
ested in the faults which a portion of the teach- 
ing corps and board members found and re- 
turned to the new board of education persons 
who were popularly known to be anti-Elson. 
Clique politics and petty partisanship played 
their part in the general opposition to him. 
Not a little did the championship which the 
president of the board, Mr. Haserot, displayed 
for Mr. Elson’s cause contribute to the consider- 
ation of another person for the superintendency. 

The present situation is relieved, so far as the 
efficiency of the schools are concerned, by the 
election of Miss Harriet Keeler, a woman of 
long experience in the Cleveland schools, who 
is said to have a thorough grasp of conditions 
and needs and who apparently enjoys the con- 
fidence of the board and teaching corps. 

Certainly Mr. Elson’s case suggests that 
school boards should have a much higher ap- 
preciation of the work of the men whom they 
elect as superintendents and that personal am- 
bition, revenge, partisanship or prejudice should 
not be allowed to awaken continued opposition 
to an able school executive. 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES. 
Dr. Thomas A. Finegan, third assistant com- 


missioner of education for New York state, re- 
cently told an audience of teachers in Buffalo 
what he considers to be the eight fundamental 
principles of urban school organization, None 
of the ideas advanced are new, but Mr. Fine- 








gan’s statement of them is so clear and forceful 
that they are well worth reproducing: 

“First—These laws should never be incorpor- 
ated in city charters, but should be included in 
the general education law. 

“Second—There should be an absolute di- 
vorcement of the school affairs of the city from 
the other municipal and political activities of 
the city. 

“Third—There should be a clear line of de- 
markation between the business management of 
the schools and the direction of the professional 
work of the schools. 

“Fourth—There should be an unpaid board of 
education consisting of say seven members who 
are not experts in school work. The term of 
office of these members might be seven years, 
one member being appointed annually. These 
members should be appointed by the mayor with- 
out confirmation, or should be elected at a gen- 
eral election held on a date specifically set for 
such purpose. This board should be in charge 
of the business management of the schools. 

“Fifth—The professional management of the 
schools should be under the direction of the su- 
perintendent and his assistants. The assistants 
to the superintendent, supervisors and direec- 
tors of special work, and all teachers should be 
appointed by the board of education on the nom- 
ination of the superintendent. 

“Sixth—Municipal authorities should be re- 
quired to include in the tax budget annually 
a specified minimum amount for the mainte- 
nance of schools. The funds set apart for the 
schools should be under the absolute control of 
the board of education. 

“Seventh—The selection of sites, the prep- 
aration of plants for new buildings and the 
construction of such buildings, repairs and ad- 
ditions to buildings, ete., should be under the 
control of the board of education. 

“Kighth—Teachers should be appointed from 
a list of eligible candidates in the order of their 
merit. 


MODERNIZING THE SCHOOL PLANT. 

Few cities, indeed, can boast a fortunate sit- 
uation like Oklahoma City, through which all 
of the public school buildings are modern in 
construction and equipment. Practically every 
large community has schools dating back twenty 
or thirty years, ill-adapted to present school 
needs, architecturally and hygienically inade- 
quate. 

Not an inconsiderable number of cities in the 
East and Middle West have been engaged, dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years, in moderniz- 
ing such old buildings by installing better heat- 
ing and ventilating plants, improving the nat- 
ural and artificial lighting, replacing the plumb- 
ing, providing better stair and exit facilities and 
buying hygienic furniture and equipment. Such 
a policy has, no doubt, the advantage of lower- 
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ing the cost of keeping up the school plant and 
prolonging, at a comparatively small outlay, the 
life and usefulness of large building invest- 
ments. 

The modernizing of school buildings is, how 
ever, not always wise. To merely say that an 
expenditure of five or ten thousand dollars will 
put a house in shape for another twelve or twen- 
ty years is not sufficient cause for proceeding 
to do the work. The educational value of the 
building must be considered first, or at least 
equally with the money-saving which seems ap- 
parent. All schemes for the erection of new 
schoolhouses, as well as the rebuilding of old 
ones, should primarily be subject to an admin- 
istrative and educational efficiency test. 

The organization of an urban school system 
is far more complicated than it ever has been, 
not only because we are improving methods in 
administration, but also are adding continually 
to the function of the schools. The introduction 
of medical inspection and manual training, the 
adding of trade courses, of social centers, of 
night classes, of extension schools, makes a 
much heavier demand upon the school plant 
than the old simple eight-grade curriculum ever 
did. The schoolhouse must be fitted, not only 
to meet the daily needs of the children of the 
elementary grades, during the five or six hours 
when they are in class, but it must serve the 
adult population as well in the evening. 

All of the broadening of publie education, dur- 
ing the past decade, has greatly increased the 
expense of conducting the schools. Add to this 
the natural rise in the cost of labor and the 
common necessities and it will be readily appre- 
ciated that the school plant must be arranged 
for the highest efficieney—that it must cost as 
little as possible and give as much service as 
can be obtained from it. 

The rebuilding of old schoolhouses is an eco- 
nomic problem that is much broader than the 
average school board member is inclined to be- 
lieve. It is deserving of much study, not only 
by the school board business manager, but also 
by the superintendent and his professional as- 
sistants. In many cases, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to follow the practice of industrial 
corporations, which do not hesitate to scrap ex- 
pensive machinery and to shut down manufac- 
turing plants when they find that the designing 
of an entirely new machine, or the planning of a 
new factory in a new location, will greatly re- 
duce their expenses and add to the ultimate 
profits. In a sense, the school board is the gov- 
erning body of a manufacturing establishment, 
whose product cannot be measured physically, 
but whose plant can be greatly improved and 
made more efficient. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

A number of state legislatures are at present 
in session or will convene during the year. Quite 
an amount of school legislation is proposed, and 
according to the weekly legislative bulletins of 
the United States Bureau of Education, some 
important changes in school policies will be en- 
acted. Some of the bills are inexpedient and 
others far too radical in character. 

It should be the duty of every school board 
to watch these new measures and stamp them 
with their approval or disapproval as the case 
may require. No one is better able to pass 
judgment on school bills than members of boards 
of education. No legislature should attempt to 
enact new school laws without first receiving 
the favorable consensus of opinion of the school 
officials. 

It might be well if every school board selected 
a temporary committee whose duty it should be 
to propose new measures and further their pass- 
age, and to oppose such possible enactments as 
are not compatible with sound public poliey and 
the advancement of school interests. 
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Education is not a benefit to be conferred by 
charity; it is a condition of intelligent citizen- 
ship to be insisted on by the state for the wel- 
fare and preservation of the state. 


The plan of organization of a school board is 
an important factor in its success, but after 
all it is the men constituting the membership 
who make a board what it is. 


“A being without moral character is worse off 
educated than if he were ignorant. For educa- 
tion merely effectualizes an individual’s power 
for evil. Let the intellect sleep, or civilize it.”— 
J. Howard Moore, Chicago. 

A principal learns a lot from his teachers; 
but is rarely willing to admit it. 


Some women teach for money; others for the 


love of it; most of them because they must 
make a livelihood. 


The teacher who knows how to spank a boy 
properly did not acquire the knowledge at the 
normal school. 


There are multitudes of good students; what 
is needed is more good teachers. 


School boards are not looking for men who 
can become good enough superintendents and 
principals; they are seeking the very best men 
they can find as the professional leaders of their 
schools. 


Five log schoolhouses still remain in Indiana, 
but more than one-half of the schools are housed 


in brick and the balance, mostly country schools, 
are conducted in frame structures. 


“T confess to a feeling of impatience, if not 
positive disgust, at the seemingly endless dis- 
cussion in educational circles as to that course 
of study leading to the greatest culture. With- 
out consciousness of the Deity, without faith 
in the unseen, are not all kinds of intellectual 
cure relatively worthless? The teacher who for- 
gets the immortal in man is not less foolish 
than is the artist who paints his creations on 
tissue paper, or the sculptor who chisels his 
ideal in melting ice. Nay, the case is much 
worse than that, for training the hand and the 
head to the neglect of the heart is frequently 
like beautifying a bombshell whose mission is 
destined to be one of death and destruction.— 
Alfred Hume, University of Mississippt. 


The new state of Arizona will have, as its 
first superintendent of public instruction, an ef- 
ficient, energetic school man, Mr. C. O. Case. 


Barksdale Hamlett succeeds Ellsworth Reg- 
enstein as superintendent of public instruction 
for Kentucky. 


“The superintendent of schools should be a 
large force in making the standards and ideals 
of his community. His greatest enemies are 
no ideals and standards, or low ideals and stand- 
ards. ‘He must create the right ideals for his 
school principals.” —J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans. 





The Dickens Centenary. 
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Industrial Education in American Schools 


By F. E. BARR, Formerly Director of Manual Arts, State Normal School, Springfield, S. D. 


Industrial education as a part of the regular 
school system had its origin in Europe, roughly 
speaking, about the middle of the last century, 
and has spread rapidly until it has gained a 
stronghold in almost every civilized country of 
the world. 

Tn all countries it has sprung up in answer to 
the persistent demands of social and industrial 
interests. And has resulted in most countries 
in the development of what we may term trade 
schools, established first in connection with the 
regular schools and later developing into distinct 
institutions. The purpose of such schools is to 
prepare their students for some trade. This is 
no doubt, a worthy aim and schools established 
in this and other countries with that aim have 
thrived because of merit. 

The trade schools have, however, failed to 
meet one great demand, namely, the industrial 
needs of the great mass of boys and girls in our 
public schools. True, they have prepared a small 
proportion of the whole number of students for 
callings, useful and fundamental to industrial 
growth and td the advancement of civilization, 
but they have failed to interpret and meet the 
need of the masses. 

The needs of our country demand the estab- 
lishing of two distinct classes of industrial 
schools, one for instruction in the various trades 
which thrive in our country and another for the 
masses of our public school students. The one 
aS an independent institution, the other as a 
part of our public school system. The aim of 
the former to give special training in a partic- 
ular trade. And the aim of the latter purely, 
or at least largely educational, and general in 
its application. 

With rare exceptions there are no schools, in 
European countries, whose aims are educational 
to any great extent. It has remained for this 
country to see this broader and greater applica- 
tion of industrial training to meet the need of 
the masses, and to establish in our regular 
school system, industrial schools, the aim of 
which shall be chiefly educational, and not 
economical, or commercial. 

In this country the foremost industrial edu- 
cators have already recognized this aim as the 
great end to be sought in industrial training. 
Every year finds more and more such men in 
our better and more progressive schools, and be- 
fore twenty-five years shall have passed the mere 
tradesman with no broad general training will 
have no place in the industrial classes of our 
public school system. These schools will de- 
mand in this department men of broad general 
training, men who are able to grasp this great 
ideal in our system and who are in every sense 
of the word educators of high rank, capable of 
bringing our schools to a realization of this 
ideal. 

The pedagogical tendency of the age is to lop 
off that which is more theoretical, less prac- 
tical, merely speculative, and to adopt that 
which is more practical and more applicable to 
our physical, mental and cultural needs. 

Mere philosophy (speculation) has never done 
anything directly for civilization. The world 
demands, and must have at any cost, men who 
know and can do. To meet this demand is 
peculiarly the problem of industrial education. 
And ultimately every school will succeed or 
fail just to the extent to which it solves this 
problem or fails to solve it. 

It has been charged against our high schools 
and colleges that they fail to prepare their stu- 
dents for the struggle of life in the commercial 
world and in other spheres of activity. This 
charge is, in a large measure, true. Our cur- 


riculum has had and still has too much of the 
non-essential element and too little of the es- 
sential element in it. The establishment of 
laboratories and laboratory methods in our 
schools (a phase of industrial education) has 
done much to make void this charge, but there 
is still a great deal to be done. 

There are still a few, who call themselves 
educators, who decry the introduction of indus- 
trial education and complain that we shall be- 
come too practical and shall lose all culture out 
of our education. Fortunately these impedi- 
ments cannot long withstand the onward sweep 
of our newer and greater educational ideas, and 
the sooner the dried up, cobwebbed, exploded 
theories of the past, in educational as in other 
matters, are dropped, the better off the world 
will be. 

It is utterly absurd to say, other things be- 
ing equal, that we may become too practical. 
Let our aim be to improve agricultural methods, 
to reform social conditions, to better manufac- 
turing processes, or to acquire the greatest 
amount of culture possible; and we shall find 
tnat the more practical the methods we employ 
the more completely we shall attain our end. 


In this discussion so far I have devoted some 
time to answering objections which have been 
raised to the establishing and maintaining in 
our school system industrial schools, the pur- 
pose of which shall be educational. I shall now 
endeavor to show some elements which make it 
possible to offer industrial training which is 
educational rather than professional, which is 
general in its application rather than specific. 

President Eliot has been quoted as saying 
that of all the courses offered in the great in- 
stitution of which he is head there is not one 
to which the subject of mechanical drawing 
might not be profitably added, unless it be 
the theological course, and even in that it is 
probable that the subject would prove bene- 
ficial. 

Every one must admit that whatever will 
train the eye for keener and more accurate ob- 
servation, the reason for more logical action, 
the judgment for quicker and more certain con- 
clusions, the hand more deftly to perform its 
duties, is cultural. 

No one can investigate’ even the poorer, of 
our manual training schools, which are directed 
by real educators, and which have the educa- 
tional aim, and fail to see that it does all this, 
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and more. It dispels the fallacious, demoral- 
izing idea that to work is degrading, and pro- 
duces in the student a worthy pride that he is 
the creator of that which is of use to the world. 
It also stimulates an appreciation of that which 
is beautiful in construction and design, and 
furnishes a new means of self-expression. Thus 
it adds opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment. 

Everyone who is conversant with the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, theoretical or practical, 
must admit that whatever does these things is 
highly cultural, and that the greater the means 
for self-expression we have at hand the greater 
our chances for growth. Modern pedagogy tells 
us that expression is only one step in the process 
of acquiring knowledge, and that we have 
learned nothing until we have expressed it in 
scme way or other. Today that which is most 
practical is beginning to be recognized as most 
cultural also. In the light of modern experi- 
ence in the field of education, and in view of 
the facts just mentioned and which are borne 
out by extensive and careful experiments, we 
should be broad-minded enough to see the ele- 
ment of advancement and improvement in our 
educational tendencies, and should recognize 
with our leaders in thought that between the 
elements of culture and the practical element 
in our educational scheme there is no quarrel. 
Rightly viewed, they are harmonious and in- 
separable. 

Let us gladly weleome the introduction into 
our school system, of the most potent element 
for the production of good citizens, and for rais- 
ing the standard of culture it has ever pos- 
sessed—industrial training with the educa- 
tional ideal. 
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There should be a Victor 
in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the gréatest soprano, Paderewski the greatest 
pianist, Mischa Elman and Kubelik the greatest violinists, should visit your city on a 
certain date to sing or play for the pupils of your school, would you not consider it a 


great compliment, and an event that would live in the minds of the scholars for the 
balance of their lives? 
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If some great philanthropist should endow your school with the services of Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band or Victor Herbert's Orchestra, would it not be the greatest aid in the 
musical uplift of every pupil in your school? 

If Jessie L. Gaynor and her talented daughters should volunteer to come right into 
your school and sing the beautiful Gaynor songs for the little children whenever you 

- wished, would you not feel that your school was signally honored, and would not this 
interpretation of her works give your little ones a true exemplification of the Gaynor songs? 

If your school had a full orchestra directed by Elizabeth Burchenal, don’t you believe 
that your scholars would become most proficient in all the folk dances and games she 
has collected and compiled? 

If you are planning a special program of “Songs of the Nations,’ would it not be 
apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or John McCormack step in and sing for 
you a dozen of the beautiful old Scotch and Irish songs? 

If in the preparation of part songs and choruses in your grammar grades, high 
schools and glee clubs, an opera company could step on your stage, wouldn't it be a rare 
treat to have the great artists show your pupils just how the selections should be sung, 
singing them over and over as models of phrasing, expression, etc? 

If in the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its heroines, you could have 
the music itself sung and played by the world’s greatest exponents of the different voices 
and styles, wouldn't this accomplish more in a few recitals than could ever be learned in 
months and years of reading and talking about how they should be sung and played? 

Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in your school every day in the 
year—for with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you bring the world of music right into your school, and hear 
all the great artists sing and play just as you w ould hear them on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, or Carnegie Hi all, or the Auditorium, 

Any Victor ‘dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor right in your school for you to 


try, and you at least should avail yourself of this opportunity of determining for yourself the true value 
of the Victor in the schools. 


You'll come to a better understanding of what a great force the Victor is in the education of 
children, by reading our new booklet “How to use the Victor in the Schools”. We will gladly send it 
to you together with graded lists, courses of study, etc., and encomiums from prominent educators, 
supervisors of music, and critics, 

Write today to the 
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Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION “NOTES. 
The Value of Evening Industrial Schools. 

“No truer word has been written or spoken 
on the subject of industrial education during 
the past five or six years than the statement 
that many different types of schools are needed 
to meet all the requirements, and none needs 
more frequent reiteration. Social conditions in 
the United States are complex and American 
industry is tremendously varied. ‘To properly 
aid, therefore, all types of boys and practical 
workers and to make them efficient for the great 
variety of callings that they are destined to 
enter, every available means should be utilized. 

“At the outset it should be recognized that 
the evening school, coming as it must at the end 
of the day’s work, puts a tax on the physical 
strength and vitality of the persons who attend 
it which only those who are rugged can stand. 
For this reason, evening schools cannot be an 
efficient or satisfactory way of training young 
apprentice boys who have not reached their 
maximum endurance or other persons who have 
not at least an average degree of ambition and 
vigor. Day trade schools or part-time schools 
are more suitable to teach trades to young boys 
or to beginners. 

“OQomparatively few boys who wish to learn 
a trade can sacrifice their earning power long’ 
enough to attend a full-time, day trade school. 
Corporation schools where it is possible to es- 
tablish them, haye many advantages, but only 
large corporations are likely to have a sufficient 
number of apprentice boys in any particular 
line to make it worth while to pay for syste- 
matic instruction. Half-time schools are also ex- 
cellent, but the difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing them on a sufficiently comprehensive scale 
to provide for any large proportion of the 
young workers who need training are great. 
Day continuation schools, for which boys are 
excused by their employers for a limited num- 
ber of hours per week, are more possible of gen- 
eral application than either of the other types of 
schools just mentioned,-but only a small pro- 
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Consulting Engineers of the School Boa: Board of Detroit gave it the highest score 
97.6 per cent.—in examination of leading stationary systems. 
scored 85.5 per cent. 


The TUEC was declared to be the system of highest efficiency, greatest simplicity, 
durability, silence, capacity and economy of money, labor and floor space. 
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portion of young men who are anxious to re- 
ceive help can hope to have their work so ar- 
ranged as to make it possible for them to at- 
tend. For the great majority of boys who are 
ambitious to forge ahead, therefore, the evening 
school is at the present time, and is likely to 
remain for many years to come, the only avail- 
able aid. 

“The evening hours, after the day’s work is 
done, is the only time which most young men 
may call their own. This time they may utilize 
for recreation or enjoyment, or they may utilize 
it for self-improvement: and systematic study. 
In every city and town of considerable size there 
are many individuals whose ambition prompts 
them to use it in the latter way. And it is for 
the public interest just as much as it is for 
their own interest that generous opportunity 
should be provided for them to do so. It is the 
aim of the evening school to reach out a help- 
ing hand to this type of ambitious youth, who 
is anxious to advance in his chosen line faster 
than the rank and file, or who hopes to equip 
himself for some position of greater impor- 
tance than that which he now holds. 

“At the present time the total enrollment in 
the evening schools of America is many times 
greater, I am confident, than the enrollment of 
all other types of industrial schools combined 
and also is increasing more rapidly than that of 
any of the other types of schools. This state- 
ment is a measure of their importance and of 
the good they have accomplished. And tens 
of thousands, yes hundreds of thousands, of 
young men who have been aided by them are 
ready with grateful appreciation to give credit’ 
to the evening schools for a large part of their 
advancement.”—Arthur Williston, Boston. 


New Courses in Oregon High Schools. 
Radical changes in the Oregon state ~course 
of study for high schools soon to be issued by 
L. R. Alderman, superintendent of public in- 
struction, were announced by E. F. Carleton, 
assistant state superintendent of schools, in an 


TUEC Companies in all large Cities 


Canton, Ohio 





address before the State Teachers’ Association 
on December 28th, last. 

According to Mr. Carleton, of the 16 units 
of work for the four-year high schools, four 
units are to be required in industrial work. 
This work will include manual training, do- 
mestie science, horticulture, chemistry of soils, 
animal husbandry, farm mechanics and farm 
management. Laboratory work in chemistry 
and physics will count as one of the four re- 
quired units. 

It is the belief of the Oregon state depart- 
ment that the time has come when the high 
schools must do more toward fitting boys and 
girls for their life work. Mr. Carleton urged’ 
that it was of no use to make the work option- 
al on the ground that the schools need more 
time to obtain specially trained teachers for’ 
this work. He contended that the teachers 
could handle this work now just as well as they 
can geometry, physics, chemistry or English, 
and that the schools can just as well begin this 
work immediately as to wait until the present 
school generation has finished the schools. 


Instead of four years’ work in history, the 
high schools are to offer only two years, and 
the teachers are urged to make this work more 
intensive and to leave the wider reading for 
the colleges, or for after life if the student goes 
no more to school. One term in arithmetic and 
one in business methods are to be required of 
all high school pupils. The course in English 
is reduced from four units to three and one- 
kalf, and the other half year is to be devoted 
to a review of the common school subjects. 
Only two years of language will be offered, and 
that in the college preparatory course. The 
student will be given his choice of German or 
Latin. 

The courses outlined are as follows: 

Industrial course: First year—First term, in- 
dustrial work, English, algebra, physical geogra- 
phy; second term, industrial work, English, al- 
gebra, botany. 
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Strong Suction Power 
Always Uniform --- that’s 


The Secret of Perfect Air-Cleaning 


The centrifugal fan is the only method by which this strong, uniform 


And the §uninrible is the Centrifugal Fan machine. 
Used in thousands of schools, office buildings, halls, homes and churches. 
Its practical economy and enduring service is proven by its long record of 


success. 





The Invincible is giv- 
ing Satisfactory 
Money-Saving Service 
in Many Schools and 
Halls. 


cleaning plant. 
Free Booklet—‘How 


to Buy a Vacuum 
Cleaner,”’ by Chas. R. 
Thurman, E. E. M. 
E.; and other booklets 
giving valuable in- 
formation about air- 
cleaning. 


buildings. 
Moderate in price. 


ADDRESS DEPT. R 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 


suction can be assured. 


The 


Huvincihle 


Gets every particle of dust and dirt. 
No wearing parts. 
Sold on a guarantee. 


Invincible Stationary Plants — built in six sizes to fit every need. 


Engineering Department is at the disposal of anyone who contemplates installing a 
Write for particulars. 


Invinrihle Portable Machines — Four sizes 


Electric 


State size of buildings. 


We request the opportunity to prove to you the real superi- 
ority of The Invincible by free demonstration. 


Write to us. 


Renovator 


Lasts a lifetime. 
No pumps, no gears, no valves. 


The service of our 


for homes, schools, hotels, office and public 
Silent, practical machines with a record of years of success behind them. 
Last a lifetime. 


30 Amberson Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Second year—First term, industrial work, Eng 
lish, algebra, general history; second term, in 
dustrial work, English, bookkeeping, general his 
tory. 

Third year—First term, industrial work, Eng- 
lish, geometry, physics; second term, industrial 
work, English, geometry, physics. 

Fourth year—First term, English, United States 
history and civics, chemistry, arithmetic; second 
term, general review common subjects United 
States history and civics, chemistry, practical 
physiology. 

College preparatory course: First year—First 
term, industrial work, English, algebra, physical 
geography; second term, industrial work, Eng- 
lish, algebra, botany. 

Second year—First term, industrial work, Eng- 
lish, algebra, general history; second term, in- 
dustrial work, English, bookkeeping, general his- 
tory. 

Third year—First term, industrial work, Eng- 
lish, geometry, German or Latin; second term, 
industrial work, geometry, German or Latin. 

Fourth year—First term, English, United States 
history and civics, physics or chemistry, German 
or Latin; second term, English, United States 
history and civics, physics or chemistry, German 
or Latin. 


Rock Island, Ill. Since the first Monday in 
January eleven young men who are indentured 
for a four-year apprenticeship in the carpenter 
trade have been attending a special class organ- 
ized for their benefit at the Rock Island high 
school. By the terms of their contracts the young 
men must go to‘school for a period of three 
months during each year of the apprenticeship. 
For the time so spent they receive regular pay 
as if they were at productive work. The in- 
struction which they receive includes writing, 
mechanical drawing, manual training, shop 
arithmetic, history and English. In connec- 
tion with the last named subjects the instruc- 
tors have adopted a plan which has been tried 
with no small degree of success in the Chicago 
schools. Instead of using the old method of 
reading the classics, it is proposed to use a text- 
book on civil government, which serves a two- 


fold purpose—giving an idea of the workings 
of the American government and at the same 
time correct English through observance of the 
language of the text. Grammar will also be 
taught, with especial attention to letter-writing, 
punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, com- 
position, as well as methods of making out bills, 
and other practical phases. 

The shop arithmetic will bring out, so far as 
possible, the practical, every-day problems which 
the student will meet and deal with in his work. 
The students will receive regular wages from 
their respective employers: $6 a week for the 
first year, $7.50 for the second year, $8 for the 
third, and $11 for the fourth year. 

Five neighboring towns in northeastern Wis- 
consin, New London, West DePere, Chilton, 
Kiel and New Holstein, have formed a man- 
ual training circuit. An experienced instructor 
is employed who visits each of the five high 
schools once a week and conducts classes in 
bench-work and mechanical drawing. In addi- 
tion he leaves written instructions for the daily 
work until he returns. The idea of the cir- 
cuit was proposed by the department of manual 
arts of the University of Wisconsin. 

Under. the direction of Supt. C. R. Frazier 
trade courses have recently been introduced in 
the high school of Everett, Wash. <A vocational 
school building will be erected shortly near the 
splendid new high school to accommodate the 
manual training, domestic economy and trade 


courses. The building will cost, approximately, 
$40,000.. 
The school board of Richmond, Ind., has 


opened an evening school for young men and 
women who want to advance themselves in their 
trades and occupations. Mechanical drawing, 
commercial branches, shop mathematics, ete., 
are taught. 

Allentown, Pa. A co-operative manual train- 
ing course has been arranged between the Allen- 
town high school and local industrial establish- 
ments. Instead of receiving instruction in the 
school the students go a certain number of hours 





each week to a factory, where they are treated 
like apprentices and learn the rudiments of a 
trade. 

Discussing the changes in social and indus- 
trial conditions which have led to a demand for 
changes in the traditional school course, Supt. 
Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, states in his an- 
nual report: “Generally speaking, up to forty 
years ago, vocational education was given un- 
der conditions of apprenticeship by what may 
be called the ‘shop,’ including in this term the 
office, the store and the farm. The home was 
formerly a shop in which vocational training 
was largely given, especially in the case of girls. 
Thousands of boys are growing up without any 
practical training in doing things. The average 
city boy has far less ‘gumption’ than was the 
case forty years ago. Industrial education, as 
illustrated in manual training, sewing, domes- 
tic science, and vocational schools is an effort 
to meet these changed conditions.” 





JOHN D. SHOOP 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ml. 
President-elect, Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
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Help the Pupil to Remember the Lesson 


You can do this if you give a visual demonstration of 
Pictures of travel, 
history, geography and the like can be entertainingly shown 


the subject about which you speak. 


in connection with the lectures if you have a 


Bausch |omb 


Balopticon 


The Balopticon is a perfect projection instrument. It 
can be used for ordinary lantern slides or can be arranged 
When your pupil 
actually sees what you are talking about it will make a 


to project prints, photos, post-cards, etc. 


much more lasting impression on his memory. 
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SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 


That pupils of parochial schools may attend 
the manual training classes of the public schools 


in the district in which they reside is in effect 


the decision of Judge Henry Shull of Perry 
County, Pennsylvania. The suit was brought 
in November by a citizen of Altoona to compel 
the admittance of his son, who is a pupil in a 
parochial school, to the manual training shops 
of a local public school as permitted under the 
new Pennsylvania school code. The authorities 
of a parochial school had applied for all of the 
children in their seventh grade but had been 
denied the instruction by the school board. The 
court held that the legislature had intended 
manual training and certain other branches to 
be integral parts of the school system, not as 
an inseparable part of the prescribed elementary 
course of education, but as additional depart- 
ments for “the improvement, entertainment, 
ete.” of persons residing in the district. “The 
benefits and advantages of these additional 
schools and means of education and improve- 
ments are not restricted to pupils in regular at- 
tendance at the elementary public schools and 
pursuing the entire prescribed elementary 
course, but are intended to be free to all ‘per- 
sons residing in such district,’ subject, of course, 
to reasonable rules and regulations consistent 
with the spirit of the school laws and the ne- 
cessity for their effective and orderly admini- 
stration. This is indicated not only by the lan- 
guage quoted but by the proviso contained in 
the section, ‘that no pupil shall be refused ad- 
mission to the courses in these additional 
schools or departments by reason of ‘the fact 
that his elementary or academic education has 
been or is being received in a school other than 
a public school.’ ” 

The law is in all its parts constitutional and 
valid and does not provide for the support of 
any school other than a public school. Chil-' 
dren who make application under the law must 
be admitted without distinction or discrimina- 


Our Model C Balop- 
(illustrated) is 
now priced at $25.00, 
and the opaque attach- 
ment is priced at $30.00. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CiR- 
CULAR 10 D. 


Our name, backed by a reputation of over 50 
years, is on all our products—Lenses, Micro 
scopes, Field Glasses, Projection Apparatus, 
Engineering and other scientific instruments 


Bausch ts lomb Optical ©. 
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tion. It is understood that no appeal will be 
taken from the decision. 

School boards in the state of Pennsylvania 
have no authority under the new school code 
to exclude tubercular children from the public 
schools. The state board of health retains this 
power under the general laws of the state bear- 
ing upon health. Unless open-air classes are 
provided solely for such children the school 
boards are powerless to provide education. 

New York. The new state law providing for 
better supervision of country schools and re- 
quiring an educational test for district superin- 
tendents was recently declared valid by Justice 
William Clark of Steuben céunty. The con- 
stitutionality of the act was attacked by an ap- 
plicant for a superintendency on the ground 
that the provisions limiting the eligibility of 
candidates to holders of permanent teachers’ 
licenses is unreasonable. The court denied the 
petition for a restraining order, holding that 
the statute is constitutional and reasonable. 


School Districts. 

Substantial compliance with statutory pro- 
visions governing a change in the boundaries 
of a school district Held sufficient.—State v. 
McKinney, Wis. 

The form of notice in proceedings for the’ 
alteration of school districts in general use 
Held a practical construction of the statute as 
to such proceedings, which should not be de- 
parted from.—State v. McKinney, Wis. 

Under the Wisconsin laws of 1898 (sec. 418), 
relating to alteration of school districts Held 
that a town might act in such matter without 
having on file a record that its clerk had given 
the required notices.—State v. McKinney, Wis. 

Under the Wisconsin laws of 1898 (sec. 418), 
Held that a town board, in its notices to town 
clerks need not specify the particular territory 
to be taken from one school district and added 
to another.—State v. McKinney, Wis. 


Vacuum Gleaning System 


Protected under the Basic patents of David T. Kenney. 


The Idea of installing a Vacuum Cleaning System 
capable of Dry Cleaning only is now obsolete. 


Why only partially solve the problem of sanitary school 
Why replace only the antiquated broom and 
duster when by selecting the Rotrex System you eliminate the 
pail and mop as well. 


The Rotrex is the only system which 
MOPS AS WELL AS DRY CLEANS 


The maximum possible from others is dry cleaning only. 
We offer 50 school installations as evidence. 
Write for Special Bulletin on School House Cleaning. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
114 Liberty Street 


615 Schiller Bldg. 















New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bldg. 


Under the 
135, see. 
Held that a school treasurer’s right to his office 


South Dakota laws of 1907 (ce. 
91), and Political Code (see. 1802), 


terminated on the 
otfice.—State v. 


election of another to such 
siggins, S. D. 
School Property. 

Complaint in action to compel return of a 
schoolhouse as illegally moved Held to show 
that a majority of the electors had not voted for 
removal as required by the South Dakota laws 
of 1907 (c. 135, sec. 119).—Lavery v. Logan 
School Dist. No. 1, S. D. 

Citizens of a municipality Held not to have 
sufficient interest to entitle them to an injunc- 
tion preventing the selection of 
for a state normal school.— 
Va. 

Where a legal meeting of school district 
voted to build a schoolhouse, a second meeting 
determining to the contrary within a year was 
illegal, under the Wisconsin laws of 1898, sec. 
427.—Schmidt v. Joint School Dist. No. 4, Wis. 

Taxation and Bonds. 

The constitutional restrictions as to munic- 
ipal indebtedness and the exercise of powers 
granted special public quasi corporations such 
as school districts must be observed.—Ellis v. 
Trustees of Graded School of Oxford, N. C. 

Under the North Carolina laws (art. 7, sec. 
7), a graded school district could not issue 
bonds for the purpose of erecting a_ school 
building unless their issue was approved by a 
majority of the qualified voters of the district. 

-Ellis v. Trustees of Graded School District of 
Oxford, N. C. 

Payment of bonds issued by a town graded 
school district Held enforceable by means of 
taxation.—Ellis v. Trustees of Graded School 


of Oxford, N. C. 


a certain site 
Brown v. Baldwin, 


The labor organizations of Meriden, Conn., 


have protested against the teaching of trades in 
the proposed new $450,000 high school. 
urge that manual training be offered. 


They 
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PUPILS’ REPORT CARDS. 
The form and contents of pupils’ report cards are minor matters when 
the greater problems of administration, which confront superintendents 
and school boards, are considered. 


Still, the monthly record of work 
completed constitutes the only point of contact between home and 
school with the vast majority of children, and as such deserves some 
consideration. Dr. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., makes this 
clear in his recent annual report, and points out the need for better 
co-operation and confidence between teachers and parents. He writes: 

“One source of misunderstanding and frequent ebullitions of bad 
temper originates from the reports of pupils’ standing in studies and 
conduct, when sent to parents monthly or quarterly to be signed, and 
then returned to the teacher. Formerly the common practice was to 
grade pupils in figures, either in a seale of ten or one hundred. These 
grades when sent home were easily understood by the parents, and prop- 
erly interpreted in terms of lessons learned and recited, and of stand- 
ards of conduct maintained. Later there came into use the grading of 
letters, which represented variations, a regular sliding scale, which 
pleased both parent and children, because the letters meant little while 
they satisfied both. A supplemental remark or explanation was fre- 
quently vouchsafed to the effect that ‘he was doing good work,’ which 
might mean anything from ‘60 to 100. 


This, too, is always grati- 
fying to the parents. 


But imagine their surprise when the pupil comes 
home with a notice that he has failed in his classes and it is necessary 
to put him back in his studies. At this point trouble begins and bad 
feelings are engendered that can not always be allayed. Whatever the 
pupil’s standing, it is better that it be indicated definitely to his parents 
in figures so that proper measures can be taken to stimulate him to 
greater exertion if need be. Parents have a right to know whether 
their boy is a ‘60 per cent boy,’ or a ‘90 per cent boy.’ The parents 
may believe, on good grounds, that their son is an ‘80 per cent boy,’ 
when he is only a ‘60 per cent boy,’ judgment being formed on reports 
sent home. For parents to be led to believe that a son or daughter is 
doing good and satisfactory work when the truth is, the pupil is just 
barely pulling above the demotion list, is not a comfortable state of 
mind to be in when the exact situation is fully realized. Prodding from 
home may not always be a pleasant pastime for either parents or pupil, 
but it helps the pupil surprisingly to know that his parents really take 
a hearty interest in his welfare. ‘The American people are a practical, 
matter-of-fact people, and they like to measure their children’s prog- 
ress in figurate values rather tnan in words or letters. 

“Of course, there is another side to this. The parents should visit 
the school and ascertain at first hand from the teacher how the pupil 
is doing in each study. The information should be frankly given, and 
it ought to be received in the proper spirit. But to visit the school may 
mean a positive loss to the parent in a pecuniary way which he ean ill 
afford. This, however, only emphasizes the fact as well as the impor- 
tance of sending definite information home to parents. For a teacher 
should be known as a person of honor, courage and ability, and as such 
he will always be respected for his opinions.” 


Louisiana Boards Meet. 

A joint convention of the Louisiana State School Board Association 
and the Parish Superintendents’ Association was held at Baton Rouge, 
January 9 and 10. At the opening conference, medical inspection of 
schools was discussed by Dr. Thomas E. Wright. The necessity of in- 
dustrial and commercial education was presented by a committee con- 
sisting of President J. E. Kenny, President E. L. Stephens and Prof. 
V. L. Roy. At the evening session the work of the negro schools was 
presented by Dr. J. H. Dillard; agriculture was discussed by W. R. 
Dodson, and E. B. Craighead read a paper on the commercial develop- 
ment of the state. 

A discussion of the report on industrial education, and papers by 
President Thomas D. Boyd of the Louisiana State University on 
“Teachers in the High Schools” occupied the second day’s meeting. 
Dr. J. H. Willingham, superintendent of public instruction of Ala- 
bama, spoke on the “Certification of Teachers.” 

The conference endorsed the plan advocated by Superintendent Will- 
ingham for certifying teachers through a specially selected examining 
board, as practiced in the school system of Alabama, and which he re- 
ported is working to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

Before adjourning, the conference elected the following officers: W. 
EK. Gaissel of Shreveport, president; C. F. Trudeau of New Roads, 
secretary, and A. M. Hendon of St. Francisville, treasurer. One mem- 
ber from each of the seven congressional districts, these to act as vice- 
presidents to the association, were also elected. 


The supply committee of the school board of Kansas City has re- 
cently expressed its desire to install vacuum cleaning systems in all 
the school buildings. Tests are to be made of the leading makes to 
determine their efficiency in removing dust and operating economically. 

Muscatine, Ia. The school board has recently ordered that the floors 
of all schools be thoroughly scrubbed at least once each month while 
classes are in session. 





What The Spencer Has Been 
to Others it will be to 
your School 


HE Spencer Turbine is the most favored and 
efficient vacuum cleaning installation for 
schools. More Spencer Turbines are be- 

ing chosen for schools than all other vacuum 
cleaners combined. Every installation is offered 
as areference for the efficiency and economy of the 


SPENCER ‘TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


For schools where work on bare floors, over uneven surfaces is 
necessary, the Spencer Turbine is particularly adapted. It ex- 
hausts a tremendous volume of air—two or three times greater 
than the old-fashioned piston and rotary pump outfits. It main- 
tains a strong, even suction at the cleaning tool—and sucks up 
litter, waste and large scraps as easily as dirt and dust. It de- 
posits the dirt in receiving pans in the basement, and exhausts 


the foul air out the chimney or sewer. The school rooms are 
left clean, fresh, and sanitary. 



















The Spencer Turbine Cleaning System consists of an electrically 
driven turbine air pump for basement installation—with pipes 
running to every floor. Having only one moving part, which 
only touches its own bearings—it never gets out of order. With 


occasional lubrication, it will give perfect service for an unlimited 
time. 

























On request we will send you a classified list of hundreds of in- 
stallations—in schools, offices, public buildings, private homes, 
factories, etc. Also our free illustrated Catalog, containing full 
information on the Spencer Turbine Cleaning System. See the 


Spencer demonstrated — or write any name on the list for a 
reference. 























Write for Catalog today 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Selling Agencies in all principal cities 
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Successful Elementary Books 








MCLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S | 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY | 


BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY 
A Primary History 


ADAMS’ ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


UPHAM’S INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURE | 


Write us if you are not familiar 


with these books 





THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 
By YOUNG AND JACKSON 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS | 


| 
| 
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are joyous. 


child. 


137 pages 
178 pages. 


192 pages. 





ary readers. 


76 colored illustrations 
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41 colored illustrations. 


Fables From Afar 


™ ALDINE METHOD of TEACHING READING 


The Problem of Teaching Reading 
is Solved by the Aldine Method 


The Aldine Method is a delight to the child because the processes 
The Aldine Method is ideal for the backward and foreign-born 


The average and the exceptionally bright child make progress in 
their reading that is simply marvelous. 

The Aldine Method teaches the child to help himself and gives him 
the power of self-reliance and self-dependence. 

The Aldine Method is a boon to the teacher. 


THE ALDINE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Short Stories for Little Folks.................... For First Year 
92 colored illustrations 


That’s Why Stories 


Price, 35 cents. 


Pe eae For Second and Third Years 


Price, 45 cents. 


Price, 45 cents. 


By CATHERINE T. BRYCE, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Co-Author of 
the Aldine Series of Readers 


Exceptionally attractive, interesting and helpful supplement- 
The stories are of flowers, animals and imaginary folk, 
and abound in conversation between these and children. 
ject matter lends itself readily to dramatization and to oral and 
written reproduction. Miss Bryce has a keen and loving apprecia- 
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tion of childish likes and needs. 











PUBLISHED BY 
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A condensed two-year course has been in 
operation in the South Bend, Ind., high school 
since September, 1911, for such students as 
cannot devote four full years’ time. The course 
is intensely practical in character and is in- 
tended to fit the boys and girls for entering 
immediately some gainful occupation. 

Galesburg, Ill. The board of regents for the 
Western Illinois State Normal School has 
chosen John E. McGilvery president of the in- 
stitution. He succeeds the late Alfred Bay- 
liss. 

Ernest J. Green has become superintendent 
of schools at Durham, N. C., succeeding W. D. 
Carmichael, resigned. 

A merit plan for employing and promoting 
teachers is contemplated by the new Pittsburg 
board of education. The scheme will not be 
worked out until a superintendent of schools 
has been selected. Members of the board have, 
however, expressed themselves on a thorough 
reorganization of the teaching corps which is 
to be undertaken for the purpose of weeding 
out incompetents and such as lack the requisite 
preparation for teaching. Ample opportunity 
will be afforded for such as are below grade to 
bring their rating up to the requisite standard. 

County superintendents in the state of Min- 
nesota are receiving considerable increases in 
their yearly salaries under a new law which 
went into effect on January 1, 1912. Instead 
of being paid $10 for each district in the county 
they are now entitled to $15 for each school 
building. The change is an important one, for 
some districts control as many as ten school- 


We shall be glad to mail you illustrated circulars 


CHICAGO | NEW YORK 


houses. Aboye sixty-six schools the rate is 
$12.50 up to a maximum of $2,000. Counties 
which maintain seventy-five or more schools 
must provide an assistant superintendent. 

Superintendent Ernest O. Holland, of Louis- 
ville, has been re-elected for a term of four 
years. The board fixed his salary at $5,000 per 
year, which is the constitutional limit. 

Superintendent Horace L. Brittain of Hyde 
Park, Mass., has recently accepted a position 
with the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. He will be engaged in Wisconsin in 
the survey of educational affairs which the 
bureau has undertaken. 

Upon his own request, Superintendent Ran- 
dall J. Spaulding of Montclair, N. J., has been 
retired after thirty-eight years of service. Mr. 
Spaulding is one of the oldest educators in the 
state of New Jersey. He is a native of Con- 
necticut and graduated from Yale University 
with the class of 1870. His first educational 
work was in Rockville, Conn., where he organ- 
ized a high school. The year 1873 he spent in 
Germany continuing his pedagogical studies. 
Up to four years ago he acted as principal 
of the Montclair High School in addition to 
supervising the elementary grades. 

The Seattle, Wash., Principals’ Association 
has recently announced its determination to go 
into politics to such an extent at least that it 
will interest itself in the selection of proper 
candidates for the state superintendency. The 
principals believe that the office should be en- 
tirely removed from party politics but pro- 
pose primarily that good men be chosen under 
the system in vogue. 

The publie schools of the state of Wisconsin 
are to be subjected shortly to a searching in- 
vestigation by experts from the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York City. Undet 
the direction of a newly created commission, 
the state board of public affairs, S. G. Lindholm 
and a number of assistants will make a study 
of conditions in rural and city districts for 


fully describing these books. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 
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the purpose of recommending improvements in 
organization and administration. 
A junior high school to house the eighth 


grade of the elementary schools and the first- 
year classes of the high school will shortly be 
organized at Grand Rapids, Mich. Principal 


Paul C. Stetson of the Central Grammar School 
will have charge. 


Jacob G. Collicott, for two years superin- 
tendent of the Tacoma public schools, last 
month succeeded Calvin N. Kendall as head 
of the public school system of Indianapolis, 
ind. Mr. Collicott is a Hoosier by birth and 
education. He is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 


versity and has been superintendent at Alex- 
—— and Evansville. Four years ago he went 

Tacoma as principal of the high school and 
cide such marked success that he was ad- 
vanced to the superintendency when A. H. 
Yoder resigned. He will receive a salary of 
$5,500 and will also be a member of the Indiana 


state board of education with an additional 
K300. 

Prin. W. H. Connors, of Buena Vista Town- 
ship, Minotola, N. J., recently started a local 


educational paper, “School News.” Soon it was 
made the Atlantic County paper and now Mr. 
Conners and a group of live schoolmen, associ- 
ated with him, are branching out to make it 
the state paper for the schools of New Jersey. 
Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, the new state com- 
missioner of education, is winning the loyal 
support of the schoolmen of the state. He is 
not hurrying in his appointments. He gives 
the impression of weighing all important ac- 


tions carefully and giving everyone a square 
deal. 
New Britain, Conn. The entire course of 


study for the high school has been rewritten to 
conform to the best practice in secondary edu- 
cation. In addition to a general course de- 
signed to prepare for normal schools, ete., there 
are two college preparatory courses, a clerical 
and commercial course, an industrial 


course 
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The 


Ideal Story-Telling Readers 


HE Progressive Readers represent the best story-telling method ever published. They achieve re- 
markable results; they hold the child’s eager attention, give him a real love for good reading and 
store his mind with the classics of child literature,—the fables, myths, fairy tales and legends that 


have endured the test of time. 


The unparalleled success of these readers in the two years since their appearance, has been most gratifying to their publishers 


and authors. 


testimonials from teachers and superintendents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING 


In Book One there are the fascinating animal stories that all children love; stories about the Donkey and King Lion, 


the Hen and the Duck, Gray Cat and Black Cat, and many other beloved animal friends. 


They have been adopted in nearly every State in the Union and have won hundreds of enthusiastic, and unsolicited, 


Books Two and Three contain the delightful myths and legends that are the foundation of much of our literature; 
they are told in simple, dramatic style; their moral import, deftly hidden, is therefore doubly effective. 


In Book Four are stories of adventure and herosim from the best literature of many countries. 


counteract the lure of trashy tales and implant a taste for worth-while reading. 





Stories like these 


The books are illustrated by line drawings of high artistic 
quality and are printed on a good quality of unglazed paper. 


Book One, 32 cents 


Book Two, 40 cents 


Book Three, 48 cents 


Book Four, 50 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta 





for boys, a domestie science and home arts’ 
course for girls, all requiring full four years 
and leading upon completion to a diploma. For 
such students as cannot spend more than a year 
or two in the high school, industrial and com4 
mercial courses are arranged, including such 
practical topics only as will fit the students for 
immediately entering upon a gainful occupa- 
tion. 

Wm. R. Straughn, for several years head of 
the English department of the Millersville, Pa., 
normal school, has been elected superintendent 
of the publie schools of DuBois, Pa. 

John B. Peaslee, from 1874 to 1887 super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati schools, died on 
January fourth following an illness due to in- 
juries sustained in falling down the stairs in 
his home. Mr. Peaslee was seventy years of 
age and had lived in retirement for a number 
of years. He was a native of New Hampshire 
and came to Cincinnati in 1864 shortly after 
his graduation from Dartmouth College. He 
was connected with the schools continuously 
from 1864 until 1887 and was a leader in edu- 
cational movements in the city and state. His 
agitation for the observance of arbor day gave 
him considerable notoriety. 

The school board of Medora, Ill., has recently 
ruled that teachers shall not attend 
while in the employ of the schools. 


dances 


The Minneapolis board of education has re- 
cently declined the offer of local teachers’ asso- 
ciations to appoint a committee of twelve teach- 
ers whose duty it would be to assist in the selec- 
tion of textbooks and the formulation of courses 
of study. 

Writing and spelling have been introduced in 
the high school of Rochester, Minn., for stu- 
dents whose regular classwork shows them to be 
deficient in these fundamental branches. 

The manual training high schools of Phila 
delphia will shortly be raised to the standard 
of the classical schools by increasing the length 
of the courses offered from three to four years. 


At present the schools, which are in every way 
equal to the other secondary institutions of the 
city except length of course, are classed under 
the new code as schools of the second grade and 
their graduates are not eligible to enter colleges 
or professional schools. This has prevented 
many students from going into the engineering 
schools. 

State Superintendent J. E. Swearingen, of 
South Carolina, has recently called upon the 
legislature of his state for appropriations with 
which to introduce normal courses in a number 
of high schools. 


“The time has come,” he writes, “when the 
high school can be used not only for the bene- 
fit of the community and the training of pupils, 
but also in the training of teachers. Though 
special privileges are granted college graduates, 
under the laws governing certification, the bald 
fact remains that only a fraction of our teach- 
ers hold college diplomas. Tf all the graduates 
of all our colleges should enter the classroom 
it would take ten years without the loss of a 
single recruit to make up the present teaching 
corps of the state. 

“Teaching is a shifting profession. Only a 
fraction of those undertaking it make it their 
life work. Thoroughly prepared teachers are 
inevitably attracted to long term, high salaried 
schools, leaving the more difficult task of the 
ordinary country school to untrained and un- 
skilled hands. The establishment of a teacher’s 
training course in ten four-year high schools 
in ten counties would place the advantages of 
normal training within reach of many prospec- 
tive teachers. At the same time it would fur- 
nish a means of improvement to many now at 
work in the classroom with inadequate prepara- 
tion and unable to secure more thorough equip- 
ment.” 

William F. Geiger, formerly principal of the 
Broadway high school in Seattle, and since last 
fall head of the Tacoma high school, on Janu- 
ary second, was elected superintendent of the 


Tacoma schools for a three-year term, beginning 
next July. The salary the first year is to be 
$4,000; the second year, $4,500, and thé third 
year, $5,000. 

“Der Deutsch-Amerikanischer Lehrerbund,” 
which has a membership of about 1,000 teachers 
of German in the schools of the United States, 
will meet next July in Berlin, and so many have 
signified their intention of making the trip that 
an ocean liner will be chartered. Last July the 
organization, which is better known as the Ger- 
man-American Teachers’ Association, held a 
convention in Buffalo, and much enthusiasm 
developed over the plan to hold the next meet- 
ing in Germany. Five weeks will be spent in 
Germany and the normal schools and universi- 
ties, which under the educational system of the 
country, will then be in session, will be visited. 
The teachers will sail on the Deutsche Kurfurst 
on July 2d. The trip will not be confined to 
teachers of German and others desiring to go 
will be given advantage of the low rates that 
will be made. Many teachers are planning to 
spend their time in study at some German edu- 
cational institution. 

The methods employed in the apportionment 
of the commen school funds of Mississippi are 
discussed by Supt. J. N. Powers in his recent 
report to the governor of the state. “All thought- 
ful people are agreed,” he writes, “that the pres- 
ent method of distribution of the common 
school fund is manifestly unfair and unjust to 
many counties. For years this question has 
been threshed over, and no definite solution has 
been offered. This is due to the fact that a 
careful study by experts has not been made of 
this question. It is a waste of time to seek to 
remedy the present method without a careful 
study of such distributions in other states. In 
the report of this department to the last legis- 
lature a recommendation was made to provide 
for an educational commission to rewrite and 
revise the school laws. That recommendation 
is here repeated and urged upon the present 
body,” says the report. 
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EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the writing of thousands of 


pupils of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT and many other 
cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRIT- 
ING has been adopted. This is Physical Training of a high order 


applied to writing. 


NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete 


Failure not possible if the PALMER 
METHOD PLAN is followed strictly. 


teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


introductions have been made. 


32 Union Square 
100 Boylston St., Boston 
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The Redway School History. 

By Jacques Wardlaw Redway. 495 pages. 
Price, $1. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Selection, selection must be the watchword of 
anyone writing for elementary grades a_ history 
of our rapidly growing country. The law of 
cause and effect, the principle that the success- 
ful development of a country is largely a result 
of geographic environment, have guided this 
author. He claims that the two wars with Great 
Britain were virtually wars for commercial in- 
dependence, that the civil war enabled the nation 
to throw off an incubus that had for years hin- 
dered commercial expansion. As a natural con- 
sequence of this position, industrial development 
and economic questions have their full share of 
space. Railroad legislation, the industrial effects 
of monopolies, the pure food law, are but three 
instances of this class of topics. 


The book has many maps. One shows the 
route of the Cumberland Road, the first of a 
series of internal improvements. What a legis- 


lative battle there was then in Congress whether 
this enterprise were within the powers of the 
general government... Today the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill is passed without a question as to its 
constitutionality. Good summaries appear at the 
end of each chapter. The lists for collateral 
reading give references to our best historians, as 
Bancroft, Fiske, McMaster. Portraits from old 
daguerreotypes and halftone reproductions of 
present-day photographs form the greater part 
of the illustrations. But there are others. There 
is one of an old-time kitchen where spinning, reel- 
ing, boiling yarn for linen weaving, is going on— 
a domestic manufactory. One showing the old 
way of cradling wheat forms a striking contrast 
with another showing a modern machine at work 
in a wheat field—the past and the present. A 
brief history of each state up to the date of its 
admission into the Union is one noticeable feature 
in the appendixes. Another good feature is top- 
ical analysis, arranged especially for review work, 
including subjects that have had most to do with 
the making of American history. 

tiven teachers with some enthusiasm and some 
outside historical knowledge, and grammar school 
pupils should become well grounded in the his- 
tory of their own country through studying ‘“Red- 
way’s School History.” 


An Introduction to English Classics. 

By Wm. P. Trent, Columbia University; Wi. 
P. Brewster, Columbia University, and Charles 
L. Hanson, Boston, Mass. Cloth, 298 pages. Price, 
$1. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

In reading classics a guide or an interpreter 
is often needed. Part One of this unusual book 
is fitly named “Approaching the Classics.” It is 
a result of an extended, intimate, loving acquaint 
ance with the best thought of the best minds, 
expressed in the best form. It can be read over 
and over for pure pleasure. The mind can then 
turn over its fine distinctions, its clear conclu- 
sions, its encouraging suggestions. The editors 
have truthfully said in their preface, “The key 
note of the part is encouragement to the teacher.” 
It would be difficult, if not undesirable, to make 


32 South Wabash Ave., 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





OF NEW YORK 


theory work. 


easily and quickly. 


One copy of the self- 


TIMES CHANGE 
And so do Methods of Teaching Shorthand 


BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE is a thoroly up-to-date shorthand text, en- 
tirely different from others in its method of teaching Pitmanic shorthand. 
It is interesting—"Like a story book,” 
It is concise—contains only 22 lessons. 
It is complete—thorol 
It combines a graded 


Says a teacher. 


teaches all the principles. 
ictation course of business letters with the 


It reduces the entire study to such simplicity that it can be mastered 


Published in both the Benn Pitman and the Graham system. 

The High Schools of Lynn, Mass., 
field, Mo., Elgin, I1l., Rock Poe Ill., are among those using Brief Course. 

SPECIAL OFFER: A paper-bound copy will be sent free of charge to 
any shorthand teacher who desires to examine this exceptional text-book. 


Atlanta, Ga., Norfolk, Va., Spring- 


Specify whether the Benn Pitman or Graham edition is desired, and state 


name = school. 


New York City 
Chicago 


an analysis, but allusion must be made to the point 
that mind and time should not be frittered away 
in constantly reading second-rate matter, “that 
culture implies a knowledge of the best things 
that have been written upon the chief concerns 
of life, and that culture is acquired only through 


study—that it cannot be picked up or absorbed.” 
So many act as though this were not true. It 
is also urged that a sympathetic reading aloud 


impresses the mind with beauty of form as read- 
ing by the eye cannot. But enough of this. 


Part Two is devoted to “Studies of Typical 
Classics”; (1) novels and romances; (II) poems 
chiefly narrative; (III) dramatic poetry; (IV) 


narrative and descriptive prose, exclusive of the 
novel; (V) descriptive and lyric poetry; (VI) 
expository and argumentative prose. Where ad- 
missible the classic is considered with reference 
to the setting, the story and the incidents, the 
characters, the construction and style. Topics 
for discussion or short themes are numerous. The 
editors mention that the analysis of most of the 
volumes and the accompanying questions have 
been prepared by men and women who have them- 
selves edited one or more of the classics and 
have actually taught them. The editors have 
brought this work into some degree of uniformity 
but have tried not to injure the individuality or 
originality of the contributions. 

So helpful a work has seldom been given to the 
educational world. 


Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s 


First and Second Bunker Hill Orations. 
By Fred A. Smart, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. 


H. Cloth, 130 pages. Price, $0.25. Chas, E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

These papers, part of our heritage from the 
past, are beyond praise or blame. In them the 


questions at issue during the presidency of Wash- 
ington, the principles underlying the revolution 
and the development of our system of government, 


are expressed with simplicity and dignity. Varie- 
ty and originality mark the exercises for study 


and composition. The scope and character of the 
reference books is well stated. The account of the 
printing of the Farewell Address is most interest- 
ing, while that of the battle of Bunker Hill is ad- 
mirable. 


The Story of Chicago. 


By Jennie Hall. For fifth and sixth grades. 
Cloth, 278 pages. Price, $0.50. Rand, McNally & 


Co., New York, Chicago. 

From blockhouse to skyscraper! This is the 
story of Chicago, by Jennie Hall. There are all 
too few of such books. One can scarcely realize that 
almost within the memory of man the second 
greatest city of this country was a mere trading 
post. At the end of the book there is a chrono- 
logical list of great things accomplished, and an- 
other under the heading “Shall These Things Be 
Done?” and a good reading list is appended. Al- 
though the book is intended primarily as a reader 
for children in the Chicago schools, yet it 
interest to others not resident in Chicago. 


Applied Biology. 


is of 


By Maurice A. Bigelow and Anna N. Bigelow. 
583 pages. Price, $1.40. The Macmillan Co., New 


York. 

This book is intended for use as a 
textbook and practical guide for a 
of five hours each week, and attempts to select 
from the fields of botany, zoology and human bi- 
ology the essential facts and especially the great 
ideas of the science of life which are of interest 


combined 
year’s course 


to the average intelligent person who has no time 
of biology. 


and reason for more extensive study 


you_ want the pedagogical method of teaching expert TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING, get the BARNES. 


editions, adapted to all leading typewriters. 
ers upon receipt of two-thirds of retail price. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO., 


Instructors in $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 
Sample copies sent to teach- 


2201 Locust St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The book presents much laboratory work in the 
form of demonstrations by the teacher instead of 
entirely as individual work from the students. It 
appears to present the golden mean between the 
old time lecture and demonstration method and 
the more recent laboratory work for the indi- 
vidual students. 


A History of the Ancient World. 

By George W. Botsford, Columbia University. 
568 pages. Price, $1.50, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The author claims that the present volume is a 
product of more than a quarter of a century of 
a life earnestly devoted to the study and the in- 
terpretation of Greek and Roman _ historical 
sources, and on most of the topics presented within 
this field he claims to have examined the sources 
with sufficient care to form-and express an opin- 
ion of his own. The work is, in our opinion, un- 
usually solid and careful. Each chapter has, at 
the close, a series of suggestive questions and 
notebook topics. At the end of the volume there 
is a chronological list of events in ancient history, 
a bibliography, and a well made index. The il- 
lustrations, maps and inserts are numerous. 


Elements of English Grammar. 


By A. E. Sharp of Miss Spence’s School, New 
York. 12mo, cloth, 249 pages. Price, $1. Wm. R. 


Jenkins Co., New York. 
While one does not 
author in some of 


altogether agree with the 
his definitions of parts of 
speech, ete.—for example: “The subject of a 
sentence is what we state about,’ and “A verb 
is the principal word in the predicate,” yet the 
little grammar, taken as a whole, is satisfactory. 
We are pleased to see much attention given to 
the old-fashioned method of parsing. Many mod- 
ern and more or less faddish grammars have, in 
a way, discarded this method, but there is no 
better way of teaching English grammar than by 
inculeating a thorough knowledge of parsing. The 
book is intended for the first four years of grade 
work, and it has the merit of abundant examples 
for practice and a food index. 


A Dickens Reader. 

Arranged by Ella M. Powers. 
$0.40. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

A little volume culled from the works of the 
“master hand that drew the sorrows of the Eng- 
lish poor” and lightened and cheered the lives 
of so many readers throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. There are specimens of humor, pathos, 
narration and description, with reproductions of 
Cruikshank’s famous illustrations. 

School Planning. 

By William H. Webb. 
price, one shilling, net; 
London, E. C., England. 

The chief value of this book lies in a compara- 
tive table of standard measurements for school- 
rooms and seating as used in the leading Euro- 
pean countries and the United States. Typical 
floor plans of an English, an American, a Belgian, 
a Danish, a German, a Norwegian, a Swedish and 
a Swiss elementary school illustrate the best 
solutions of the arrangement of classrooms, cor- 
ridors, entrances and stairs as adapted to the 
school needs of these nations. The text is mainly 
an earnest plea for a study of school architecture 
by English officials. It is emphasized by the com- 


156 pages. Price, 


soards, 
Sanitary 


Smo, 42 pages; 
Publishing Co., 


plete plans and illustrations of several well-ar- 
ranged elementary schools in London. 
Readings in American History. 

By Edgar W. Ames, Troy High School. Books 
I and II, 160 pages. Price, $0.25 each. Chas. E. 


Merrill Co., New York. 















THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY (Johnson, Blagden 
& MecTurnan) begs to announce that it has established an 
office at 2219 North Alabama Street, Indianapolis. Among 
the new elementary text books now ready are the following: 

An elementary history series by Henry W. Elson & 
Cornelia MacMullan, following the recommendations of the 
‘‘Committee of Kight’’ for 4th, 5th and 6th grades, consist- 
ing of THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, BOOK ONE, 
BOOK 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 
THE STORY OF THE OLD WORLD. 


A series of readers designed to teach expressive oral 
reading, entitled THE METCALF-CALL READERS, by 
Robert C. Metcalf and Arthur Deerin Call. 

A graded mental arithmetic in two parts, covering 
PROGRESSIVE 


entitled 
B. Gifford. 


4th to 8th grades, 
ARITHMETIC by J. 


A Graded Course in English (revised) by Larkin 
Kelley, including A FIRST BOOK IN 
ENGLISH, LANGUAGE LESSONS for Grammar Grades, 


Dunton and A. H. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
A 3-book edition of NICHOLS’ 
LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


For samples of these and other texts, and descriptive 


circulars, address our Indianapolis office. 





These little volumes contain a collection of re- 
prints of important historical papers, relating to 
important events in American history and intend- 
ed to be studied especially by high school students. 
The editor has supplied introductory biographical 
sketches and notes, which not only explain diffi- 
cult terms, but serve to quicken the student’s 
memory and understanding of historical events. 
Descriptive Writing. 

By Evelyn M. Albright. Ohio Wesleyan Univer 
sity. 275 pages. Price, $1.25, net. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 

We are very much pleased with this new vol- 
ume. The author has produced a book on one 
subject, and has done a useful piece of work. 
There are so many divisions and ramifications in 
writing, as in many other branches of study, that 
specialization is becoming almost a necessity. Here 
is specialization to a good purpose, and the author 
deserves congratulations. We are tempted to pub- 
lish the whole table of contents, and would do so, 
for the benefit of our readers, did space permit. 
The book is invaluable for the writer, the teacher 
and the student. We consider it the best work 
of its kind published in recent years, and we know 
that many will be thankful to us for calling their 
attention to this work. It is refreshing to the 
book-reviewer to be able, considering the amount 
of mediocre material he must necessarily wade 
through, to praise a volume unstintedly. 
Tom and Tom Tit. 

By C. W. Bardeen. 286 pages. C. W. 
Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is simply wonderful that Mr. Bardeen can 
write on so many subjects and so interestingly! 
If he had written nothing but his famous rhetoric 
he had done good service to the cause of educa 
tion, but he is the author of a dozen books be- 
sides the one before us. Tom and Tom Tit and 
other stories of this volume are interesting 
sketches in which the characters are all more or 
connected with school life and the school 
room. There is, besides an occasional touch of 
romance, a bit of realism here and there, and fre- 
quently a fine atmosphere, and more or less sound 
philosophy woven into these tales. And above 
this there is also much pedagogy mingled in the 
stories that are entertaining in themselves. If 
written merely to please, these stories would 
have a certain value, but this value is enhanced 
by the useful lessons they convey. Teachers will 
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less 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW GRADED 
The 8-book edition is the 
exclusive basal text in some of the largest cities of the east. 


TWO, and 
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er’s art. 


do many 
volume. 


American History. 


a more foolish thing than reading this 


By David 8S. Muzzy, Ethical Culture School, 
New York. 12mo, cloth, 662 pages; $1.50. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 


In this American history various minor and un- 
correlated matters have been omitted. Only the 
most important topics bearing on the country’s 
whole development have been treated. The vol- 
ume deals fully with events since the Civil war 
and with present conditions. The book avoids the 
old method of merely narrating consecutively his- 
torical events, and aims to offer solutions of so- 
cial and political problems, and to treat coher 
ently the great phases of history. 


Industrial Drawing and Geometry. 


By Henry J. Spooner. 168 pages. Price, $1, 


net. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
In 160 pages the author has condensed and 
put into attractive form the whole subject of 


mechanical drawing, as far as suitable for boys 
of high school age. Geometrical instruments and 
the usual line circle and angle constructions are 


treated first; and then the use of co-ordinate 
paper, followed by a chapter on measurement of 
areas, including curvilinear areas. Conic sec- 
tions, spiral, ete. come next; and in the 
final chapters, plans, elevations, sections, 
projections and developments are treated 

and all this with magical ease, simplicity 
and directness. Those who teach mechanical 
drawing will be much interested in this 
work. The illustrations deserve special mention, 


being not only numerous but excellently drawn. 


Practical Methods in Arithmetic. 

By John H. Walsh, New York City. Cloth, 404 
pages. Price, $1.25. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

The author is widely and favorably known for 
his “Arithmetics;” in the present book he gives 
to younger teechers the benefit of his long ex- 
perience in school work. Every suggestion made 
is illustrated by concrete examples, and these 
suggestions cover the entire ground of an eight- 
year course. No attempt is made to enumerate 
all possible methods of presenting each topic; 
but the hints given are scientifically and pedagog- 
ically correct. The theory of arithmetic is not 
touched upon, but merely the art of communicat- 
ing solid and lasting power in manipulating num- 


Berry’s Writing Books 


ADOPTED SIX STATES 


Adopted June 22, 1911, South Carolina 
Adopted August 11, 1911, North Carolina 
Adopted August 22, 1911, Florida 


Berry’s Writing Books and Berry’s Primary 
Practice Pads in method suggested, material pro- 
vided, and philosophy involved, happily anticipate 
the new psychology for teaching little children to 
write as worked out by Maria Montessori at 
Her method is destined to revolutionize 
the teaching of handwriting in two hemispheres. 


Berry’s Writing Books are bound in book 
form, the best arrangement known to the bind- 


Berry’s Primary Practice 
large writing, lead to reproduction of Form 
through memory, and give Freedom through arm 
suspended motion. 


B. D. Berry & Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


‘‘The House that Specializes in one Subject’’ 
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Chicago, Illinois 


bers. The book is well worth reading, and will 
prove helpful to many teachers. 
The Teaching of High School Mathematics. 

By Geo. W. Evans, Charlestown High School. 
90 pages. Price, $0.35. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

This little book of 90 pages is a perfect gem. 
We can only say to the teacher of mathematics: 
“Get it at once for your library.” The style is 
most interesting, and the matter no less so, as is 
clear from the heading of the chapters: The 
modern point of view, The order of topics, Equa- 
tions and their use, Some rules of thumb, Geom- ° 
etry as algebraic material, The graphical method, 
The basis of proof in geometry, The method of 
limits, Simpson's rule and curve of sections, The 
teacher. If Mr. Evans wishes to confer a lasting 
boon on his fellow teachers, he will amplify this 
booklet into a volume of, say, 400 pages. It will 
then be the standard book on the subject. 


Evenings with Grandma. 

By John W. Davis, District Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 289 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

Not for a thousand-and-one-nights, but for for- 
ty-eight delightful evenings, three little children 
enjoy the classic tales and fairy stories told them 
by their grandmother. The eagerness with which 
they listen lends interest to every chapter. 

It is a pleasure to notice what systematic drill 
in phonics has been planned and demanded, Some 
combinations, like “wh,’ “th,” are difficult for 
many foreigners. Other slurrings are peculiar to 
large sections of our country. A clear, fair enun- 
ciation and pronunciation lends a charm to all 
that is said or read. In the copy work the whys 
and wherefores of the punctuation are made much 
of. All has been arranged to gain these ends: 
(1) That the pupil may get the meaning of the 
words he sees; (2) that he may then get the 
meaning of the sentence, paragraph, and page; 
and lastly, that he may express that meaning so 
that it will be understood and appreciated ‘by 
his hearers. 


The Gods and Mr. Perrin. By Hugh Walpole. 
$1.20, net. The Century Co., New York. 

American History. By David S. Muzzey. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

Girls and Education. By L. B. R. Briggs. $1, 
net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES | 





LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 
New Standard Dictionaries 


Series Con- 
tains 3,750 
Pages, 5,390 
Illustrations, 
56 full-page 
plates 


Laird & Lee’s Webster's New Standard American Dictionary 


Encyclopedic Library Edition 


Seven supplemental dictionaries—Biography, Foreign Phrases, Fictitious Charac- 
ters in Literature, Familiar Allusions, Maxims and Proverbs, Language of Flowers, 
Law Terms. Golden brown imported Soudan Goat, marbled edges, patent thumb 
Neen ee ees sina s cibsee cecveveces 


Encyclopedic School Edition 


1280 pp., 2400 illus, 23 full page plates. Contains everything in Library Edition ex- 
cept supplemental dictionaries and two color plates. 
marbled edges, thumb index,................0.0..ceeeees 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


High School and Collegiate Edition 


(New) Half leather, 900 pages, 1,500 illustrations, thumb indexed,...... 
gE ne 





Devoe box No. 122 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
colors in cakes: Carmine Ultramarine 
Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and a 
No. 7 Brush. Can substitute Char- 
coal Gray or another Perfect Yellow 


for Black. 


| 


Combines 
Low Prices, 
Quality, Bulk 
and Beauty 


5.00 | 


Three-quarter leather. 
$3.00 





‘T HERE are a good many reasons 

for using Devoe School Water 
Colors; you’ll know the reasons 
when you begin to use the colors. 
True, accurate, uniform in quality; 
best made. 


Devoe box 118 New Style enam- 
eled tray, decorated cover; 8 colors 
in new improved balfpans: Crimson, 
Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, 
Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold 





Students’ Common School Edition (Revised) 


Extra cloth (black) 756 pages, gold and blind stamped, 


Intermediate School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind stamped,....................... 


Elementary School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 378 pages, gold and blind stamping 


Laird and Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary 


Handy Edition—Cloth, 432 pages, size 4x5% inches (over 1,000,000 sold)....... 


School Work. 





Gray; and one No, 7 brush, 


A complete line of artist’s supplies: oil and water colors; 
wood stains, stencils and stencil colors; brushes, etc., for 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 


20c 


“Webster's New Standard American Dictionary is a most admirable internal ar- 


rangement and of a convenient form for handling. 


JaMes R Day, Chancellor for Syracuse University. 


“It is just the dictionary I need. It is better than a large one for the busy student, 
since all-up-to-date words are found in a more convenient volume and it has the added 


It is one of the most satisfactory dic- 
tionaries of which I have any knowledge, and [ congratulate you on your success. ''— 


advantage of being lower in price. I like the large type which is so easy to read, and the 


thumb index facilitates the hunting of words. I am thoroughly pleased with it. The 
High School Edition is far superior to many of the high school dictionaries in common 


use. I like the ‘Marks and Abbreviations Used in Proofreading’ which you insert in each 


volume.’’—JOHN A. WILSON, Minneapolis, Minn., South High School. 


For sale by booksellers everywhere or direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 


Barnes’ Writing Books. 

By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Books 
I, II and III and Primer, each 30 pages, $1.50 
doz.; Teachers’ Manual, 39 pages. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, Chicago, Boston. 

The teaching of writing has been said by edu 
cational critics to be far behind, both as to theory 
and practice, the pedagogy of other elementary 
branches. Certainly no study has been subjected 
to such a variety of fads, each beautiful in theory 
and impractical in daily use in the classroom. 
Teachers who have chafed under the teaching of 
vertical writing and its semi-slant imitations will 
welcome a set of books like the present. Al 
though arm movement writing is the oldest it is 
still the best; and because it is the most natural, 
it is the most easily taught and produces the most 
lasting good writers. The present authors clalm 
that their work is the first complete, graded 
series of pupils’ textbooks on muscular writing. 
The primer is fully illustrated on the theory that 
writing should be made as attractive and inter- 
esting as devices can make it. The book starts 
with the easiest letter-forms, on through the 
whole alphabet, so that no matter what system 
is used later, the child may have by the end of 
his second year, a complete mastery of all letter- 
forms and the power of using them with the 
pencil with some facility. Whatever we may think 
of the correctness of the plan of having children 
of the second grade start arm-movement exercises 
in writing, it must be confessed that it is logical 
in theory and should prove of decided advantage 
for later study. The three books of the series 
which follow the_primer are arranged for the 
purpose of giving the child first, the power of 
making letters freely and correctly, of maintain 
ing correct position of the body, the hand and the 
pen; second, of acquiring a true muscular move 
ment; third, of acquiring speed at any early age; 
and fourth, of insisting on application in the 
writing exercises. The successful use of the exer- 
cisés shown lies chiefly in the combination of new 
work and reviews which teachers are asked to 
follow in a special manual. Each of the books 
opens with reviews, interwoven with new exercises, 
and closes with advance work to be developed in 
the next higher volume. The letter-forms illus- 


trated and required are of the simple arm-move 
ment type with ten or more optional capitals to 


CHICAGO New York 


meet the tastes of teachers. All of the exercise 
plates are made from actual writing. The course 
includes normal training for teachers and criti 
cism of lesson plans and class work. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS, 

Governor W. R. Stubbs of Kansas has started 
an investigation of the cost of textbooks used in 
the public schools of his state. He sent a letter 
to State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild on Jan- 
uary 9, 1912, asking him to furnish estimates as 
to the total cost of the regular textbooks used in 
the state and in various cities, and offering a sug 
gestion for an amendment to the textbook law. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about 
the cost of textbooks used in the Kansas schools, 
especially about the use of supplemental books. 
Several suits have been brought to enjoin boards 
of education from authorizing the use of the sup- 
plemental textbooks. In order to get at the bot- 
tom of the matter and get a working basis, the 
governor has sent the following letter to Superin- 
tendent Fairchild: 

“In view of the numerous statements in regard 
to the cost of books in the state of Kansas, I 
shall be pleased to have you give me a careful 
estimate of the total cost of all the school books 
used in this state; also an estimate of the cost of 
books used in various cities like Kansas City, 
Kan.; Topeka, Wichita, Leavenworth, Lawrence, 
Emporia and other cities of smaller size, so that 
we may have some reliable official information 
about the cost of books purchased under the law 
and also the cost of all supplemental books used 
in the various cities and country districts. I 
notice that the Indiana school law, providing for 
the purchase of textbooks for that state, has been 
amended so that, as I understand it, the limit is 
placed on the total cost of a set of books, but not 
on any one book, leaving the bidder to make the 
price on any one book as low or as high as he 
chooses, so that the total amount cannot exceed 
a certain figure. What would you think of such 
an amendment to our textbook law?” 

For the past ten years the Buffalo schools have 
been using the Judson and Bender readers, pub 
lished by the Charles E. Merrill Co., and the 
Baldwin readers, published by the American Book 
Co. The latter company is now publishing the 
Baldwin and Bender readers, and Supt. Henry P. 


Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


Kxmerson has recommended 
gradually as books are needed. 


their introduction 

The representatives of leading book houses in 
Philadelphia recently petitioned the board of edu 
cation for the privilege of entering the schools 
and presenting the merits of their works to 
teachers and principals. The board maintains an 
“open list” of textbooks, that is several books on 
every subject are approved and principals may 
choose such texts as they believe are best fitted 
for the needs of his school. It is desirable that 
bookmen call on the principals and teachers for 
the purpose of discussing the use of their publica 
tions. Formerly they were compelled to visit the 
homes of teachers or catch them whenever pos 
sible outside of school hours. While final action 
has not been taken it is likely that conferences 
between bookmen and teachers will be allowed 
during six weeks following October 15th, each 
year, and during the month of April. The firms 
represented before the board include 1D). Appleton 
& Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., and 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. The American Book 
Company and Ginn & Company did not join in 
the request. 

Barnes’ Brief Course has been adopted for use 
in the commercial departinent of the Spring City, 
‘Yenn., high school. The book is published by A. 
J. Barnes Publishing Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Nichols’ “New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic” 
(Thompson Brown Co.) were adopted by the city 
of Boston last fall, and 10,000 copies were ordered 
from the publishers in December. 

Faribault, Minn. Palmer Method Writing has 
been introduced in the replace the 
Barnes Natural Slant copybooks. 


schools to 


Elson’s “Story of Our Country” and “The Story 
of the Old World” (Thompson Brown Co.) were 
completed last fall. The publishers announce 
over fifty adoptions in different parts of the coun 
try, including Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Springfield, Mass. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has re 
cently adopted for high school use: Fraser «& 
Van der Smissen’s German grammar (Heath) ; 
Brownlee’s chemistry (Allyn & Bacon); Milne’s 
First Year Algebra (A. B. C.); Hawkes, Luby & 
Touton’s Second Year Algebra (Ginn). 
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23 


is the exact number of new cities andtowns 
In New England Alone 


that have adopted 


Benn Pitman Phonography 


in their Public High Schools during the 
present school year (1911-12). 


This is only the increase for 1911. 
The total in New England runs to 


SI 


And this is a sample of the whole country. 


List. 


Other books on the New York and Boston List are: 


‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,”’ 
‘* A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 


Why not teach the Standard 


now? You will sometime. 
Publisht by 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 


COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BENN PITMAN, Founder. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 
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By C. P. ZANER 


is the title of a new manual much needed 
by teachers. It shows and tells how to 
write well upon the board. Thirty illustra- 
tions. Price, 30c each; by the dozen, 
$2.25, prepaid. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 
Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, O. 


ard Mees 





Mr. Forbes Retires 
George M. Forbes, for twelve years a member 
of the Rochester, N. Y., board of education 
and during the past six years its president, re- 
tired on January first. Prof. Forbes was a 
member of the “small board” which revolution- 
ized the administration of the Rochester schools 
twelve years ago and which has since intro- 
duced all of the improvements that have made 
the city an educational center of national repu- 
tation. In recognition of his valuable serv- 
ices the board spread a memorandum on its 
minutes reciting the changes which occurred 
under Prof. Forbes’ inspiration. In part this 
memorandum reads: 
“With the advent of the 
came over our schools. It was felt immediately 
and in an incredibly short time radical changes 
took place. <A new superintendent and several 
new supervisors were appointed, who completely 
remodeled the course and methods of instruction ; 
the merit system of appointment of 


new board a new spirit 


school offi 


cers and teachers was promptly introduced; the 
truant school, an expensive and_ ineffective 
institution, was abolished; twenty annexes, lo 
cated in dwelling houses, dark, crowded and 
insanitary, were abandoned; kindergartens were 
extended to every school in the city; manual 
training for boys, sewing and cooking for girls, 
music and regular physical exercises were syste 
matically pursued throughout the schools under 
competent supervisors; the training school was 
reorganized and its course lengthened to two 


years, 
grade 
grade ; 
pupils, 


and teachers’ institutes were established ; 
libraries were gradually placed in every 
special classes Were established for foreign 
backward pupils, defectives, truants and 


220 pages. 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS HAVE PLEASURE 


IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


Pitman’s Progressive Dictator 


has been adopted by the NEW YORK BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION for use in the Day and Evening High Schools, and 
Day and Evening Elementary Schools in all boroughs. Teachers 
should note that the contract number is 6252c. on the Supply 


Cloth, gilt Lettering. Price 85c. 


and a copy of “‘Which System.”’ 





isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street 


The latest important movement in School affairs is the 


development of 


Home and School Associations 


DR. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. 


have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 


and conduct these Associations 


The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 


Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, PuBLisHERS 


124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 





incorrigibles ; vacation schools, playgrounds, social 
centers, vocational schools, an open air school, 
and nine new evening schools were opened, in 
cluding an evening high school. Salaries of teach 
ers and principals were largely increased, a pen 
sion fund established and vacation on half pay 
for study and travel. Ten new modern school 
buildings were erected, besides two high schools 
and additions to some other buildings. Assembly 
halls, teachers’ rest and lunch rooms, library, gym- 
nasium, Swimming pools and domestic science 
rooms have been added to the class rooms, and 
fireproof construction has been adopted. In a 
word, throughout the twelve years there has been 
steady advance along the most enlightened 
progressive lines of educational, financial 
business administration. 

“It is conservative to say throughout this 
period been a guide and 
leader and has given to every progressive step his 
unqualified and efficient support. Especially dur 
ing the last six years, since he has been president 
of the board, has he had the laboring oar and he 
has devoted his time and energies lavishly and 
unstintingly to the service of the city. 

“As president he has uniformly patient, 
courteous and tactful, always seeking harmonious 
co-operation on the part of all the members of the 
board; his public addresses, both in Rochester and 
at educational gatherings elsewhere, have been 
notable and have greatly aided in familiarizing 
our own community with the work of the schools 
and in spreading the reputation of the Rochester 
school system throughout the country. His un 
usual preparation and equipment, his firm grasps 
of educational problems, his enthusiasm and in 
spirational force, his breadth and resourcefulness 
of mind, his painstaking care and sound judgment. 


and 
and 


that 


Professor Forbes has 


been 


his perfect integrity, his indomitable energy and 
absolute devotion to the work have made his serv 


ice a remarkable contribution 
life of the city, and have 
history.” 


to the 
marked 


educational 
an epoch in its 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The voters of Wichita, Kans., have 
committed the city to a policy of 
schools for negro children. The board of ed- 
ucation refused to take th responsibility for 
opening the schools under an optional law, on 


recently 
separate 


Specimen pages free. 


$1.50 


NEW YORK 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 





Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers 


The NEW BARNES 
WRITING BOOKS 


by 
Cc. S. HAMMOCK 
A. G. HAMMOCK 


A new y series of pupil’ 8 text books on 
muscular movement writing offering many 
new features and decided advantages over 
all other systems. 


PRIMER — Beautifully illustrated, for 
First and Second Grades. 
Book 1—Third and Fourth Grades. 
Book 2—Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Book 3—Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


These books have been on the market 
only a few weeks, but are receiving an en- 
thusiastic welcome. A large number of 
adoptions have already been secured, 
among the latest being The Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 


INVESTIGATE i 


The A. S. BARNES CO. 


Boston New York 


the theory that it should carry out the wishes’ 
of the people rather than the ideas of the in- 
dividual members. 

The school management committee of the 
Chicago board of education has warned teach- 
ers recently against “loan sharks,” and has 
voted not to permit the assignment of salaries 
to such persons and concerns. The committee 
wishes not only to save teachers from the dan- 
gers of getting into the clutches of the loan 
brokers, but also to prevent legal complica- 
tions in the payment of the salary warrants 
and checks. 

The suecess of the “penny lunches” estab- 
lished during the fall months in several public 
schools of St. Louis has been so marked that 
the board has decided to extend them gradu- 
ally to all buildings. The lunchrooms are self- 
sustaining and are said to have exerted a good 
influence on the work of the children. 

Savings banks have been established recently 
in the public schools of Washington, la. 

A repert of City Chemist Roehrick of St. 
Paul, recently made to the board of education, 
indicates that the schools, are — 2 con- 
siderable saying by purchasing coal on “B. 
T. U.” or heat efficiency basis. On Youu. 
iogheny coal the saving amounts to from 32 
to 42 cents per ton, and on Pocahontas 
from 26 to 55 cents. The board buys 
than $40,000 worth of fuel each year. 

The school board at Everett, Wash., organ- 
ized last month with Mr. Earl W. Husted as 
president, Dr. Nathan L. Thompson as vice- 
president and Mr. A, L. Birchard as secretary. 
At its first meeting the board accepted plans 
for a new vocational school building and in- 
structed its architect to draw plans for an 
eight-room addition to an existing grade school. 

To make the detection of truancy cases more 
effective and rapid, the school board of Louis- 
ville, -Ky., has arranged that principals report 
daily all suspects by telephone. The messages 
must be in the attendance officer’s department 


coal, 
more 
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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


PERFECTION BENCH LATHE 


A complete Bench Lathe mounted on a Perfection 
Model Bench. Fitted with four private lockers and one 


general locker. 
idea of lathe work in schools. 


Also complete Equipment Plans for Industrial En- 


gineering and Trade Schools. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, Machin- 


ery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street 





before eleven o’clock so that the children can 
be returned to class the next morning. The 
board of education has recently expressed itself 
as being well pleased with the campaign against 
truancy. During December the total school 
registration was 761 less than a year previous, 
but the average daily attendance was in ex- 
cess of that of the last school year by sixty 
children. 

The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
recently granted the use of rooms in school 
buildings as polling places. <A rental of five 
dollars will be charged for each day’s use of a 
room, 

Teachers and pupils in the elementary schools’ 
of Taunton, Mass., will in the future be on a 
common level. The school committee has or- 
dered all platforms supporting teachers’ desks 
out of the classrooms. 

Mr. Charles Reisfar, secretary of the old 





MR. JAMES G. SANSOM 
President, Board of Education, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Made to meet the demand of the modern 


| 


central board of education of Pittsburg, has 
been made superintendent of census by the new 
board of directors. In his new position Mr. 
Reisfar will be chief of the compulsory educa 
tion bureau and will direct the truancy officers. 
He will also have charge of all enrollment rec 
ords and statistics. The position carries a sal 
ary of $3,600. 

The Baltimore school board has _ recently 
taken steps to establish a bureau of supplies 
which shall have charge of the purchase, stor- 
age, distribution and accounting of all books, 
furniture and materials used in the schools. A 
beginning has already been made for centraliz 
ing the handling of text and library books, of 
which a large surplus has been found in cer- 
tain school buildings. The board believes that 
large economies can be effected by properly or- 
ganizing the care and accounting of school ma- 
terials. 

A number of civic organizations in the city 
of Portland, Ore., have begun a movement for 
reforming the administration of School Dis 
trict No. 1, of which the city constitutes the 
greater portion. They point out that the plan 
now in vogue was devised when the district 
contained only a handful of people, whereas it 
now is a metropolitan city and as such re- 
quires a plan of organization, finance and 
supervision in keeping with its manifold in- 
terests and the great sums of money raised by 
taxation and disbursed yearly. 

Lax methods in administration are to blame 
for the condition of the Des Moines school fi 
nances, according to a statement issued by the 
Municipal Efficiency Bureau, an independent 
committee supported by local citizens. Through 
a suit brought by the bureau to prevent the col- 
lection of a tax of $106,000 the schools find 
themselves crippled in the payment of interest 
on outstanding bonds, in the equipment of a 
high school and other necessary projects. Reck- 
less indifference to good financial principles 
and disregard of the law controlling the schools 
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MR. J. EDWARD WANNER 
President, Board of Education 
Reading, Pa 


are among the causes pointed out by the bureau 
for the lack of funds. The members of the 
board deny that they are to blame. 

The school board of Muncie, Ind., has re 
newed its war on secret student organizations 
in the high school by ordering that no member 
of a fraternity shall be eligible for graduation. 
A statement is required from each student de 
claring his submission to the rules of the board 
and the state law against secret societies. 

The school committee of Lawrence, Mass., 
has recently placed itself on record as favor 
ing the appointment of all teachers on the basis 
of merit and fitness for the position to be 
filled. Superintendent B. E. Sheridan has been 
authorized to list the students who will grad 
uate from the local normal school on a basis 
of their standing. 

The school board of Berkeley, Cal., has re 
cently requested the two railroads which enter 
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and rejected. 
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MR. JOHN D. DOUGLASS 
President, Board of Schoo! Directors, 
McKeesport, Pa 


the city to whistle warnings when trains ap- 
proaching grade crossings near four elementary 
schools, and to slow down to a speed of not 
more than ten miles per hour. 

James B. McFatrich has been re-elected pres 
ident of the Chicago board of education. 

The elimination of politics from public 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., is responsible for 
much of the suecess of the board of education 
of that city, according to Hale H. Cook, a mem 
ber of the board. 

Dayton, a, The school board has 
tinued three committees in charge of the high 
school, the normal school and the teaching of 
manual training. A single committee of four 
men will look after the work. 

To fit the public schools of a small city to its 
manufacturing and business interests and at the 
same time serve the needs of many children 
who will ultimately till the soil is no small 
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They are AS GOOD AS LOCKERS CAN BE. 
prices no higher than you would pay for inferior lockers. 

If you are interested, let us know your needs, send you our illustrated booklet, quote 
our prices, and send sample, free of expense, for your inspection. 


UNCLE 


has equipped seventy-one Army Posts with 


HESS SANITARY STEEL LOCKERS 


He has taken, through the War Department, upward of 18,000 of these 
lockers, and has paid us something over $132,000.00 for them. 


These lockers were made under the constant and close super- 
vision of government experts, who examine every sheet of metal,- 
every part that goes into the work. 
making is under their eagle eyes, and the slightest defects are noted 
The enamel must be ‘‘just so’’; an exact mixture of 
selected materials and mixed to a certain specific gravity. 
vation and baking are strictly according to rule, rigidly enforced. 
When completed the lockers pass another close inspection, for all parts 
must fit exactly, and must be interchangeable. 

YOUR CLOTHES LOCKERS, 1 
made with the same care, by the same men, of the same materials. 
We make all sizes, for all purposes, and at 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


922 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 
White Steel Medicine Cabinets and Steel Hot Air Furnaces 


achievement. 
El Dorado, Kans., where Superintendent B. F. 
Martin has raised the school system to a high 


It is suecessfully being done in 


degree of efficiency. The high school offers not 
only general cultural and manual training 
courses but also practical instruction in agri- 
culture and dairying. A special normal course 
of four years has contributed not a little to the 
training of teachers for the district schools of 
the surrounding country. In the grades depart- 
mental teaching will be organized for the upper 
grades which are to be centralized in a new 
schoolhouse now under construction. Art and 
manual training, in some form, are obligatory 
in all the grades. 

Bay City, Mich. To minimize as much as 
possible the break between the grades and the 
high school, the board has recently ordered 
the discontinuance of mid-year graduation in 
a theater. Simple exercises will be held in 
each schoolhouse to which the immediate family 
and friends of the children may be invited. 

The school board at Jonesboro, Ark., took in 
December last an effective action for ensuring 
the attendance of the local teachers at the 
convention of the Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. All instructors received full pay for 
the Christmas holidays. In previous years the 
time lost was deducted. 

The New York State branch of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion will meet in Buffalo on February 23d and 
24th. About 100 delegates are expected to at- 
tend. The meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Statler. A number of addresses will be made 
by men of national prominence in vocational 
work, and a tentative program has been agreed 
upon, 

Mr. Francis H. Haserot, for seven years a 
member of the Cleveland board of education, 
and a number of times its president, on Jan- 
uary first concluded his services by presenting 
a report on the work of the previous year. Few 
lay school officials indeed can point to such a 
wide variety of activities as those which Mr. 
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Haserot mentions as receiving his attention 
during his membership on the Cleveland school 
board. 

The most important accomplishments men- 
tioned were an increase in grade teachers’ sal- 
aries, creation of a pension fund, special schools 
for blind and crippled children, development 
of special schools for backward children, in- 
troduction of industrial and technical courses, 
purchase of school site for deaf, establishment 
of separate school for delayed students, build- 
ing of technical schools, normal school reorgan- 
ized and housed in modern building, study 
course in grades simplified, term promotions in- 
troduced, co-operation of nurses with mothers 
and teachers, open air schools started, school 
gardening added to welfare work, playgrounds 
acquired and interscholastic meets for all grade 
introduced, and $5,000,000 worth of 
buildings erected. 
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MR. FRANK HUMMLER 
President, Board of Education, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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ST. LOUIS CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Since the publication of the program and rail- 
road rates for the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence at St. Louis, February 27, 
28 and 29, in the January “Journal,” a number 
of changes have taken place in the rate conces- 
sions made by several passenger associations. 

It has been a matter of great regret that the 
Central Passenger Association, the Trunk Line 
Association and the New England Association 
have withdrawn their previously announced 
rates on the certificate plan. Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, President C. E. Chadsey and promi- 
nent members of the department have brought 
every possible influence to bear upon the rail- 
road authorities to obtain a reversal of the de- 
cision rescinding the low rate. The iatter de- 
clare, however, that the effects of the various 
state legislation compelling two-cent fares is 
responsible for the adoption, since January 
first, of a drastic policy against all convention 
concessions, 

The following railroad rates will be open for 
the convention: The Southwestern Passenger 
Association lines have individually granted a 
special rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip. The certificate plan will be adopted 
and only fifty persons from the territory served 
need pay the transportation to make the rate 
effective. 

The Western Passenger Association has 
granted a minimum of two cents per mile in 
each direction on the certificate plan. All ter- 
ritory west and north of Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City will come under this rate. The 
concession depends upon a total attendance of 
one hundred certificate-holders at the conven- 
tion. 

The individual lines of the Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association are considering a. special 
rate for the convention. 

The Trans-Continental lines have made no 
special rate for the meeting because their spe- 
cial nine months’ rates are in daily effect. 
These approximate two cents per mile, or about 
one and one-third fare for the round trip. 

The failure of certain of the railroad associa- 
tions to grant the desired concessions for the con- 
vention should in no way affect the attendance 
of any superintendent. In former years, before 
the two-cent fare legislation had been enacted, 
the convention enjoyed rates which in many cases 
were not as low as the present regular fares. 
Superintendents in those days were able to come 
in large numbers because of what was then con- 
sidered a low fare. The present regular rates 
should make it possible for every superintendent 
to come. 

The St. Louis authorities have notified Sec- 
retary Shepard that all the preparations for the 
meeting have been completed. Since January 
first arrangements have been made to place all 
the convention halls, banquet rooms and club 
rooms of the Southern and Planters hotels at 
the disposal of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and the associated societies. The two ho- 
tels are but three blocks apart. The Planters 
will accommodate the registration headquarters. 


Program. 
TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 27. 

Topic: Organization Affecting the Course of 
Study and Economy of Time. 

(1) Waste and Efficiency in School Studies. 
W. H. Elson, Cleveland, O. 

(2) Departmental Teaching in the Elementary 
Grades.—Supt. W. L. Stephens, Lincoln, Neb. 

(3) The Child versus Promotion Machinery. 
D. E. Phillips, President Board of Education, 
Denver, Colo. 

(4) Some Adjustments and Changes in the 
Course of Study and School Organization Sug 
gested by the Needs and the Capacities -of Chil 
dren that Vary from the Standards Set for Aver 
age Pupils.—Supt. D. H. Christensen, Salt Lake 
City. 

(5) The Junior High School.—Supt. J. H. 
Francis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Topic: The Determining of School Efficiency. 

(1) The Value of the Educational Commission 
in Determining the Efficiency of a City School 
System.—Calvin N. Kendall, Trenton, N. J. 

(2) The Relation of the Urban Community to 


Its School System.—Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

(3) How May a City Best Determine Its Un- 
met Educational Needs?—W. H. Allen, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. 

(4) The Principles Underlying Municipal In- 
vestigation of City School Systems.—Prof. Paul 
H. Hanus, Cambridge, Mass. 

(5) Quantitative Tests in Education.—Geo. H. 
Chatfield, secretary, Permanent Census Board, 
New York, N. Y. 

(6) The Criteria of Judgment in Determining 
the Relative Efficiency of City School Systems.— 
Supt. W. E. Chancellor, South Norwalk, Conn. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Ideals and Modern Education.—President A. 
Ross Hill, Columbia, Mo. 

The Function of the Kindergarten in the Ameri- 
can Public School System.—Lucy Wheelock, Wheel- 
ock Kindergarten Training School, Boston, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 28. 

Topic: Problems Relating to Child Welfare. 

(1) The Duty of Superintendents in the En- 
forcement of Child Labor Laws.—Owen R. Love- 
joy, General Secretary, National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, N. Y. 

(2) How Far Shall the Public School System 
Care for the Feeble-Minded?—Supt. James H. 
Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass. 

(8) Does the City Trade School Successfully 
Meet the Demand for Vocational Education for 
the City Child?—Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

(4) How Should the School System Contribute 
to an Intelligent Choice of Vocation on the Part 
of the Pupil?—Asst. Supt. George Platt Knox, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

(5) The Edueation of Girls—L. D. Harvey, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Annual Business Meeting. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Topic: Agriculture in the Rural Schools. 

(1) The Educative Value of the Study of Ag 
riculture.—Earl Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) The Teaching of Agriculture in the Schools: 
(a) To What Extent Can Agriculture be Taught 
Below the High School? (b) What the States 
Have Done in Teaching Agriculture in Rural 
Schools.—Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Round Table of Superintendents of Larger 
Cities led by Supt. S. L. Heeter, St. Paul, Minn. 

Round Table of Superintendents of Smaller 
Cities led by Supt. S. O. Hartwell, Kalamuzoo, 
Mich. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

(1) America’s Most Important Unsolved Edu 
cational Problems.—P. P. Claxton, U. 8S. Com 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

(2) The Schoolhouse as the Civie and Social 
Center of the Community.—Edward J. Ward, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Was. 

THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 29. 

Joint session with the National Council of Edu 
cation. 

Topic: By What Standards or Tests Shall the 
Efficiency of a School or a System of Schools Be 
Measured? 

Preliminary report presented by special com 
mittee, headed by Professor George E. Strayer, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

(1) The Bookman in His Relation to the Text 
book Problem.—Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Manager, 
American Book Co., Boston, Mass. 

(2) The Effect on Education and Morals of the 
Moving Picture Shows.—Supt. Joseph R. Fulk, 
Seward, Neb. 

(3) The Standardization of Janitor Service. 
Supt. Guy Wilson, Connorsville, Ind. 

(4) Relative Cost of Education of High and 
Elementary School Pupils.—Supt. Ernest O. Hol 
land, Louisville, Ky. 


Program National Council of Education. 

Special session to be presided over by Presi 
dent Charles H. Keyes, New York, N. Y. 

MONDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 26. 

Report of Committee on the Culture Element 
and Economy of Time in Education. To be pre 
sented by Chairman James H. Baker, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

Report of Committee on Special High School 
Preparation of Candidates for Normal Schools. 
To be presented by Chairman David Felmley, 
President, State Normal University, Normal, III. 

MONDAY EVENING. 

Report of Committee on Problems Relating to 

the Health of the School. To be presented by 








CHARLES E. CHADSEY 
Denver, Colo. 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


Chairman Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 28. 

Report of Committee on Rural School Educa- 
tion—Needed Changes. To be presented by Chair- 
man E. T. Fairchild, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Topeka, Kans. 

Program Department of Normal Schools. 

THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 29. 

Special session to be presided over by President 
W. J. Hawkins, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Standards of Measuring the Efficiency of Nor- 
mal School Students.—President Charles McKen 
ny, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. Dis 
cussion led by President L. H. Jones, State Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Report of Committee of Eleven on Normal 
School Statistics—Homer H. Seerley, President, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26. 

The Attitude of the Normal Schools Towards 
Education.—W. J. Hawkins, President State Nor 
mal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

The Work of the Normal School in Reorganiza 
tion of the Elementary School Curriculum. 
James V. Sturgis, President State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. Discussion led by Eugene V. Bo 
hannon, President State Normal School, Duluth, 
Minn. 

The Place of the State Normal School in Ag 
ricultural Education.—E. E. Balcomb, State Nor 
mal and Iudustrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Discussion led by A. O. Thomas, President State 
Normal School, Kearney, Neb. 


National Society for the Study of Education. 

Discussion of year books, the subjects of which 
are: (1) Typical Experiments in Industrial 
Kducation; (2) Agricultural Education in Sec 
ondary Schools, 


Society of College Teachers of Education. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 

What Should be the Difference Between Grad 
uate and Undergraduate Work in Education? 
Edward EF. Buchner, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. Discussion led by Charles De 
Garmo, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, 

The Relation of Normal Schools to Depart 
ments and Schools of Education in Universities. 

George F. James, University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis, Minn. Discussion led by Charles H. 
Johnston, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Undergraduate Degrees in Education in Various 
Colleges and Universities and Their Academic 
and Professional Requirements.—James EK. Lough, 
University of the City of New York, New York. 
N. Y. Discussion led by William H. Heek, Uni 
versity of Virginia, University, Va. 

Topic: The Present Status of Education as a 
Scrence 

(1) Edueational Psychology.—V. A. C. Hen 
mon, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Discussion led by W. H. Pyle, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 


(2) Principles of Education.—W. C. Ruediger, 


George Washington University, Washington, D. 
C. Discussion led by Bird T 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Baldwin, Univer- 
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EBERHARD FABER 
Lead Pencils: Penholders: Rubber Erasers 


QUALITY GOODS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Unusual care in the selection of material backed with 50 years manufacturing experience with Quality 
ever our aim, has resulted in a line of goods unexcelled for satisfactory service. 

Our Lead Pencils are famous for their smooth, lasting lead of even grade. 
ber Erasers have been always distinguished by genuine worth and unequalled finish. 

The following styles are designed especially for school use: 


























Round, yellow polish with extra thick, black lead. 















Superintendents and Principals. 












Give Superintendent Ample Power. 


The board of education of Philadelphia has 
recently granted Superintendent Martin G. 
Brumbaugh and his corps of assistants com- 
plete supervision over the high schools of the 
city similar to the control which they have had 
over the grades for many years. The action 


of the board is the culmination of a campaign’ 


which has been on for a number of years and 
ends the separate “committee domination” 
over the secondary schools which has long been 
blamed for many of the inconsistencies and 
faults of the Philadelphia high schools. 

Under the new rules the superintendent is 
given power to report upon the inefficiency and 
dismissal of all teachers and other employes 
under his supervision. He is given authority 
to prepare all courses of study for all the 
schools, including the high schools, and to ree 
ommend to the proper committee increases and 
decreases in the number of teachers in any 
school. He will, by action of the committee 
on instruction, conduct all examinations of 
teachers. 

The only prerogative which has been with 
held from the superintendent is the duty of 
distributing and promoting the high school 
students—a task which is provided for explic- 
itly and satisfactorily under the rules of the 
board of education. 

The teaching body of the city and others 
interested in the schools are well satisfied with 
the new rules of the board. They believe that 


No. 6370 ''Elementary.'’ Large round shape. Natural polish. Thick lead. 
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the placing of all the schools under definite 
professional supervision and control, with the 
superintendent in charge as the executive agent 
of the board, will have a decided and immediate 
effect upon the efficiency of the school system. 


Regulating High School Courses. 


The school committee of New Britain, Conn., 
has recently adopted a set of regulations for 
the guidance of students in selecting courses’ 
of study and single branches within a course. 
The order requires: 

1—The equivalent of fifteen subjects of not less 
than four recitations a week is the minimum re 
quirement for graduation. One credit is given 
for each subject satisfactorily completed. Four 
subjects a year are required during each of the 
last three years. Honors in scholarship are grant 
ed to those only, who obtain sixteen credits in 
prepared work. Credit will be allowed for un 
prepared work in manual training, household 
economics, mechanical drawing, music and elocu 
tion in proportion to the time devoted to these 
subjects. No credit will be given for subjects 
dropped during the year. 


2—A pupil may elect any subject of his year or 


the years preceding it, subject to the approval of 
the principal, but he may not elect a subject of 
a year in advance of his grade, 

3—A foreign language must be pursued for two 
years to count towards a diploma, except in the 
case of a pupil who takes French or German as 
a third language in preparation for college. ‘Two 
foreign languages-may not be begun the same 
year. 

4—lIor urgent reasons, and with the approval 
of the principal, a pupil may change from one 
course to another without loss of grade, credit 
being given for work already completed. 

5—Candidates for the diploma of the school, ex 
cept college preparatory pupils, are required to 
elect one year of science. 

6—Pupils of one course may elect unprepared 
work in another course, subject to the approval 
of the principal. 

7—Classes will not be formed in any elective 
course, unless a sufficient number of pupils choose 
the course to warrant the formation’of a class. 


S—Pupils until attaining three credits shall 


en 
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rank as freshmen; those having three and less 
than seven, as sophomores; those having seven 
and less than eleven, as juniors; those having 
eleven or more, as seniors, 

9—Courses for the following year should be 
chosen not later than the first week in May of 
each year. Pupils will not be allowed to change 
courses during the year except for urgent reasons. 

10—-Pupils are advised to continue electives in 
one line of work, rather than to elect superficially 
in several lines. 


In revising its rules the new board of edu- 
cation of Seranton, Pa., has provided that com- 
mittees be given wide latitude and ample pow- 
ers in performing their duties. They are em- 
powered to hear reports of the professional ad- 
visers, hear complaints and petitions, The last 
named may be denied by the committees or rec- 
ommended to the board for action. 

The Norfolk, Va., school board has recently 
made a rule forbidding the making of gifts by 
pupils to teachers and principals. Collections 
have been customary at Christmas for years 
and the board desires that the practice be dis- 
continued. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school committee has 
revised the regulations governing athletics in 
the high school so as to permit the election of 
a student to the advisory athletic board. The 
latter body is now composed of a member of 
the school committee, the superintendent, the 
principal of the school, the director of physical 
training and a student. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has revised 
its rules so as to require from societies which 
make use of rooms in school buildings a rental 
sufficient to cover the cost of janitor service 
and other incidental expenses. When meetings 
are held, outside the regular hours, the jan- 
itors in attendance are allowed an extra com- 
pensation of $1 per meeting. 

The school committee of Boston has recently’ 
prohibited evening dancing parties held by 
student organizations in the high schools of 
the city. The cadet hops and class parties 
must be held Saturday afternoons, if at all. 
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To Visiting Superintendents 


interested in Gymnasium Equipment we extend a 
cordial invitation to visit our plant. 
exclusively to the manufacture of Gymnasium 
Supplies, Playground Apparatus and Steel 


Lockers. 
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We can supply much valuable information and 
literature on the subject of correct equipment of 


Public School Gymnasiums. 


Medart Gymnasium Apparatus is used almost 
exclusively in the St. Louis Public Schools. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 
(Continued from Page 20) 
furniture and equipments are being placed 


more for the convenience of the young student 
than for appearances. In a few more years, if 
matters progress as we hope they may, it may 
come to pass that the schoolhouse will be so 
complete in its appointments that the child will 
feel quite at ease in the schoolroom, and work 
will become a pleasure to him. 

To secure general hygienic conditions, the 
school is only the starting point. Some of the 
homes, many of the streets, and a number of 
the rural districts must be reached. There lies 
the problem. How are we going to accelerate 
this interest in the hygiene of living until it 
penetrates every nook and corner and wipes out 
the causes of physical irregularities? Certain- 
ly the school can do no greater service than to 
instruct the children in such a way that they 
will understand, and understanding, will enlist 
the support of their parents in the fight against 
insanitary conditions, insect sources of con- 
tagion, of malaria, typhoid, and some other 
preventable diseases. This work of giving in- 
struction in hygienic living may be done in an 
informal way, though by devoting a definite 
amount of time to it, by making use of the 
materials of the environing life of the child. 
Formal instruction should be given where pos- 
sible in the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of household science with reference to 
sanitation, dietetics, contagious diseases, care 
of the sick, effects of stimulants, narcotics, 
growth of strength, formation of good habits, 
and physical ideal. Talks, illustrated lectures, 
and experiments should be given as often as 
suitable occasions present themselves until all 
the people can appreciate the advantages of 
general hygienic conditions and are willing to 
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Ail of these installations are operating on storage 
batteries, according to up-to-date methods. 
mend your inspection. 


Mr. R. W. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





apply their knowledge toward health preserva- 
tion. 

What Shall We Teach Southern Children? 

Just what we should teach our southern chil- 
dren is a great problem difficult of solution. For 
centuries men have been attempting to tell us 
what we ought to teach children, and it might 
be well for us to pause long enough to examine 
some of the answers. The ancient Jew says, 
“Teach him the piety of Jehovah that he may 
be good;” the Spartan says, “Teach him to de- 
velop physical strength, endurance, and patriot- 
ism that he may be a useful citizen;” Plato 
raises his voice out of the historic past and 
says, “Teach him to control his appetite and 
balance the elements of the soul so that each 
may tend to the perfection of the other;” 
Herbert Spencer, of more recent time, would 
teach him science, the knowledge of which is 
of most value, and Herbart says, “Teach them 
morality, for it is the highest aim of humanity, 
and consequently of education.” But none of 
these men quite solve our problem here in the 
south, I fear. I would that our children have 
the piety of Jehovah, the physical development 
of the Spartan, the control of Plato, the knowl 
edge of Spencer, and the morality of Herbart; 
but I fear then that there might be a deficiency 
in their education. They have not been trained 
in service. Did not Christ, our master teacher, 
teach that service is the true aim of life on 
earth ? 

Our curricula are lacking yet in that they fail 
to give sufficient training in the doing of things. 
Knowledge may be power, but without service 
it is latent power. Education should teach the 
child to know, to love, and to do; and what he 
shall know, what he shall love, and what he will 
do depends largely upon the training he gets in 
the school. We see boys and girls leaving the 
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schools at very tender ages, feeling that they 
are not getting the help that they need in the 
solution of life’s problem. We are yet planning 
too much for the pupil that is going to grad- 
uate, go higher, and enter some one of the 
learned professions, and we are forgetting the 
large majority of our children who never go 
through school at all. The great problem of 
life is how to seeure food and protection for the 
body, and while this is not the highest aim of 
life, it nevertheless is the first aim of life. Con- 
sequently education should first look to the so- 
lution of this great life problem, and secondly 
to the highest development of individual social 
efficiency. 

As we proceed along the course of civiliza- 
tion, the school curriculum is made to tax more 
and more the intellectual capacities of the child 
while not enough is done to train the individual 
in earning an honest living and in making a 
home. Vocational training, including house- 
hold economies and arts, should be given more 
or less in all schools for the benefit of those 
who are not preparing to enter the higher eall- 
ings of life. So far as social efficiency is con- 
cerned the majority of the children are leaving 
the schools to enter life’s activities for weal or 
woe without any training at all in service. The 
school that elevates and broadens the tastes of 
its pupils through intellectual development 
without giving them the necessary vocational 
training to supply their increased wants stands 
in great danger of having a large percentage 
of its pupils fall short of their possibilities in 
the world’s work. 


Our education should train for a better gen- 
eral development of the physical man. Teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents must awaken to the 
meaning of a sound mind in a sound body. Life 
from a physical standpoint has become too easy 
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for our boys in the towns and cities, and in 
consequence thereof we find ourselves in dan 
ger of a sort of physical degeneracy upon the 
part of our male population in the places 
named. Our athleties are at fault because they 
fail to reach only a small portion of our pupils. 
Our playgrounds are inadequate to the demand, 
and our children must play in the streets and 
alleys, the children’s energies are misspent, and 
false tastes are developed, which lead him 
astray in search of the things that will gratify 
kis ungoverned appetite and baser wants. <A 
larger portion of the school day should be 
devoted to systematic and instructive play, and 
in order that this may be done, more play 
grounds must be provided for the children who 
should play under the direction of teachers who 
know what play means to the development of 
the child. Provisions should be made for the 
holidays and vacations that the work may not 
fail in its purpose. Games that will engage all 
the children should be selected for their value 
in bringing about desirable physical develop 
ment and intellectual sagacity. 

From what I have said you may observe that 
the problems of school administration in the 
south are not very unlike those of any other 
section of our republic. One of the great prob 
lems of any people is the education and training 
of their children so that each individual may 
perform an admirable share of the world’s useful 
work, earn while doing this work sufficient of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life to sus- 
tain himself and those dependent upon him, and 
develop a spirit of happiness full of the joy of 
living right and doing good unto others. Such 
education will approximate the ideal by giving 
the pupil physique, knowledge, power, and char- 
acter. This is the kind of education we need 
here in the south to qualify our children to 
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share evenly in the industrial prosperity and 
the intellectual progress of the future. This is 
the kind of education needed by all people ev- 
erywhere dispersed upon the face of the earth. 


A THREE YEAR RETARDATION RECORD. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 

making up of lost work, and similar matters 
that lessen a pupil’s grasp upon his work 
lower his grades. The exercise of greater care 
and sympathy, and in general, a greater con- 
cern for the individual, rather than so much 
concern for the “room,” has produced some val- 
uable results in more ways than indicated by 
the table, for such things cannot be reduced to 
figures. 

The gist of the matter is this, just such at- 
tention was paid to the elements of loss and 
waste that would be paid in a careful business 
enterprise. To reduce to the minimum the loss 
in so precious a material as the teacher has 
to deal with, would seem to be worth the best 
efforts of all whose aim is constructive teaching. 


Civic Co-Operation with Public Schools. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research of New 
York City has recently conducted an inquiry 
on the civie co-operation which has been ef- 
fected during the past year in promoting the 
welfare of the public schools. According to a 
bulletin issued by the bureau 315 city super- 
intendents of schools report outside co-opera- 
tion and 200 superintendents of this number 
mention women as being of assistance. 

The following table indicates how women in 
125 cities work for the schools: 

No. of No. of 
Cities Cities 
Co-op Not Co 
erating operating 
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Nature of Assistance 
Playgrounds 


Domestic science ..........e-e+.- 62 63 
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So el, rr 71 
SCTOGl POVUOES 2 ics cscccsvasecns Ee 73 
Sanitary improvements he nb a oe 74 
Kindergarte De Teka cticeE erie 48 77 
SPU gle a cs 60. 4.4.60 68 a) SO 
Industrial training .. i 80 
Examination for physic al defec ts 14 S1 
PeGeer Oe GOES oi sss cee icascee Ee 81 
Inspection for transmissable dis 

ee er ee Pe $1 S4 
Securing women on school board. 37 88 
Instruction in hygiene .......... 35 90 
Instruction in civies .... er 92 
Group instruction of p: irents. cons ae 938 
Pee EE i 3 adn ae bee cas tan 3 94 
Ee Scan cha nena a is detec 3 04 
Dental examinations ........... 80 95 
Fresh air in all rooms .......... 29 96 
BCHOG TOME in 5 cic os uss cn val 97 
INET cuscb 36-040) eae oee at 98 
VOCE Wee oa ns oc eee c dares 26 99 
Free treatment of physical de- 

SE as tba ecde hae Leen 26 99 
NONE 035%. 53.08cn bee eawtaee 25 100 
Improvements in school law ..... 22 108 
Athletics .... ae och Sh is ee 104 
Increased se hool ‘budget Danesh hoes ee 106 
Free treatment of teeth ........ 19 106 
House to house instruction of 

BUGGER 3 a3 0 0.s Seis b Rees Be 19 106 
Open-air rooms or schools ...... 16 109 


It is interesting to note the organizations 
through which women work. In forty-two cit- 
ies the federated women’s clubs were active and 
in twenty-seven cities mothers’ congresses, 
Civie clubs contributed seventeen cities; D, 
A. R. in eight cities; kindergarten societies in 
seven cities; W. C. T. U., publie educational 
societies, playground societies and _ teachers’ 
societies in five cities each. Charity organiza- 
tion societies, college clubs and N. E. A., and 
home and school leagues were active in each! 
of their localities. Social service leagues, visit- 
ing nurses’ associations, juvenile court asso- 
ciations entered the schools each in three 
cities. 
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Equal Pay for Women. 
104 West 84th Street, 
New York, January 7, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. Bruce: 

I cannot let the article by Mr. William Lyndon 
Hess of Newark, N. J., go unanswered, although 
it is so full of misstatements that it scarcely de- 
serves an answer. Mr. Hess asks “Why, all over 
is the cry today, the schools are over-feminized 
and are turning out an effeminate product rather 
than a virile product as they should?’ This ery 
of over-feminization was created by the men like 
Mr. Hess, who oppose equal pay, and who have 
taken that for their slogan to offset the honest 
appeal of the noble women teachers of this coun- 
try for justice. That there is no foundation in 
fact for this cry is proved daily by the young peo- 
ple of the rising generation. Mr. Hess, being an 
easterner, probably does not realize that it is only 
in the east where the schools have been for a long 
time entirely dominated by masculine influence, 
that that cry is heard. At the west, where the 
schools are more progressive and freer than they 
are in the east, where the young people them- 
selves are more progressive and possess greater 
initiative than the children of our large cities 
of the east, the schools are almost entirely in the 
hands of the women. ‘There are school systems 
in our rising and rapidly growing western towns 
where not only the teachers and principal are 
women, but also the superintendent of the town 
and county, and in some cases of the state itself, 
and no one grumbles at this condition. The peo- 
ple of the west are not in the least afraid that 
their young boys are going to be femininized be- 
cause the woman teacher imparts the knowledge 
which Mr. Hess would have us believe, can only 
be thoroughly and well imparted by man.  Pos- 
sibly our westerners, who are in closer touch with 
nature, and have the broad sky, mountains and 
valleys constantly before them, think and teach 
more clearly, and look straight ahead. They real- 
ize that no one dislikes an effeminate man more 
than a woman. A man will tolerate effeminacy 
in a man, while a woman will scorn it. 

“It is the clothing bills which is woman’s larg- 
est liability.” * * * If one could compare the 
clothing expense of the average young man teach- 
er and young woman teacher, I think it would un- 
questionably be found that the average young 
man spends more for his clothes than the young 
woman for hers, in spite of the variety and change 
that she shows, and it is because nearly all girls 
have the creative instinct and expect to make a 
large part of their wardrobes. 

Sven on the subject of married women in the 
schools, people are growing more progressive and 
are beginning to realize that a woman is no worse 
for being a mother of a family. It has been decid- 
ed in the courts of California, New York, and sev 
eral other states that it is not against the policy 
of the state for good women to marry, and that 
therefore, marriage is not a just ground for dis- 
missal from the service in the public schools, and 
that it is unfair to exact a vow of celibacy from 
women teachers, when it is not exacted from men 
teachers. 

I have long admired President Eliot, and I sin- 
cerely regret that he should, in this controversy 
on equal pay, have taken the wrong side. It is 
natural, when one lacks arguments, to deal in 
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invectives. When President Eliot descends to 
calling it “silly” to talk in favor of equal pay, he 
has given up the fight and has as good as said he 
had no arguments to oppose that which his preju- 
dices make him desire to oppose. 

After all, what is the use of answering Mr. 
Hess? He is like that delightful Mrs. Partington, 
of whom we have so long heard, who tried to 
sweep out the Atlantic Ocean with a broom when 
it rose at her door and invaded the sacred pre- 
cincts of her parlor. Mr. Hess is arguing against 
a step forward in evolution, but evolution pays 
no attention to this, even as the Atlantic Ocean 
continued to rise in Mrs. Partington’s parlor in 
spite of her broom. Yours truly, 

Katherine D. Blake. 

LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF EDU- 

CATION. 

The United States Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. ©., possesses a special pedagogical 
library of more than 100,000 volumes, which, while 
primarily a working collection for the Bureau 
staff, is also designed to serve, so far as possible, 
as a central reference and circulating library for 
educators throughout the country. Acting under 
the direction of Commissioner P. P. Claxton, Act- 
ing Librarian J. D. Wolcott has prepared the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the resources of the 
library which are fully offered to teachers, school 
officials and students of education as an aid in 
their work: 

“In certain educational literature, 
the library is clearly the most completely equip- 
ped in the country. Such classes are its files of 
official school reports, laws, ete., state and city: 
of catalogues and reports of universities, colleges 
and schools; of transactions of educational asso 
ciations; and its bound sets of educational 
periodicals, all of which are constantly augmented 
and kept up to date. Both American and foreign 
publications are included in these classes, which 
form a collection of valuable source material for 
investigators in educational administration, prac 
tice and history. The library also contains a 
large collection of school and college textbooks 
of early and recent date, in all the principal sub 
jects, which is undergoing amplification and ar 
rangement so as to illustrate the history of text 
book publication and to furnish examples of the 
best modern productions in this field. 

“On subjects in educational history and ad 
ministration, theory of education, and principles 
and practice of teaching, the library contains a 
very full representation of both early and recent 
works, and special effort is made to secure all 
current publications, domestic and foreign, which 
deserve a place in a complete pedagogical library. 
There is also a large collection of pamphlets, 
many of them unusual and otherwise of value. 
The library has a dictionary catalogue of printed 
ecards, copy for which is largely prepared by its 
own cataloguers, in co-operation with the Library 
of Congress, whose system of classification is used 
for the books on the shelves. 

“The library offers to readers the use of its 
material according to two methods: (1) By di- 
rect consultation at the Bureau in Washington; 
and (2) by interlibrary and personal loans. 

“(1) Suitable reading-room accommodations are 
available at the library, and visitors are cordially 
invited to make it their headquarters for the 
prosecution of research and study, for which 
every possible facility and assistance will be fur- 
nished. Investigators are allowed direct access 
to the shelves. 

“(2) To non-residents 
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rary, books which can be spared without detri- 
ment to the office work will be loaned free of 
charge under the interlibrary loan system, by 
which a library in the borrower’s home town as- 
sumes responsibility for the loan. In certain 
cases, books may be loaned to teachers under the 
guarantee of a responsible school official, or of a 
personal deposit. Non-resident teachers, school- 
men, and students of education are invited to 
send requests for the loan of books desired, which 
will be 


filled, if possible. Books are regularly 
forwarded by mail, under frank, and may ordi 
narily be retained for two weeks, subject to re 


newal. 

“The library also supplies bibliographical in 
formation on educational subjects, and on request 
furnishes lists of references to literature on any 
such topic. It has on file reference lists on more 
than S800 standard subjects, and constantly makes 
new special compilations, as occasion arises, be 
sides preparing for publication monthly and an 
nual bibliographies of education. As an aid in 
this work, a card index to important educational 
material in current periodicals, society publica 
tions, and official reports is maintained.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
English for New Americans. By W. S. Field 
and Mary BH. Coveney. 60c. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 


Selections for Memorizing. By Avery W. Skin 


ner. 70c, complete. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. 
An Introductory Algebra. By John H. Walsh, 


New York City. 50c. TD. C. 
Pitman’s Commercial 
C. A. Toledano. $1. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
York. 
Home Life in All 


Heath & Co., Boston. 
Spanish Grammar. By 
New 


Lands. By Charles Morris. 


Book III, 60e. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
sarnes Writing Books: Teachers’ Manual; 
Books I, II, III and Primer, $1.50 doz. A. S. 


Barnes & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

Patriots and Tyrants. By Marion F. Lansing. 
10c. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

Stories and Story-Telling. By Angela M. Keyes. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Carroll & Brooks Sixth and Seventh Readers. 
By Clarence F. Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

Harmonie Part-Reading. By William A. White. 
$1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Chicago. 

Primary Speller. By Edwin 8. Richards, 25c. 
Db. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Selected Poems. Edited by Henry W. Boynton. 
25e, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 


How to Learn English. By Anna Pryor and 
Anna I. Ryan. 55e, net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


A Laboratory Manual of Physics. By C. E. 
Linebarger, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Reclaiming a Commonwealth and other essays. 
By Cheesman A. Herrick. $1, net. John Joseph 
MeVey, publisher, Philadelphia. 

How to Read and Declaim. By Grenville Klei 
$1.25, net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Heroes of Everyday Life. By Fanny Coe, Bos 
ton. 40c. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago 

Selected Letters of Pliny. Edited by High Mac- 
master Kingery. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
New York. 

Practical Methods in 
Walsh, New York City. 
Co., Boston. 

A Handbook of Health. 
Hutchinson, M. D. 65¢ 
Boston. 


ser. 


Arithmetic. By John R 
$1.25. D. C. Heath & 


Sook II, by Woods 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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copy on the face of the Duplicator, leave 


We guarantee every ship- 





it there for three minutes, then you can 
make the required number of copies up to 
150. After using the Duplicator you need 
not wash the ink out(as in the Hektograph) 
simply close and lay away until ready to 
use again. The Duplicator comes in 10 
sizes, handsomely finished Oak Frame. An 
ornament as well as a useful machine. 


goods. 


Used by numerous large colleges and 
schools all over the United States and 
Canada. 

OUR GUARANTEE. If machine does not 
give perfect satisfaction (you are to be 
the sole judge) we will refund your money 
if machine is returned. 


Send for our Catalog “D”’ giving sizes 
and prices. 


The Hektograph M’f’g and Dup. Co, 


42 Murray St., New York City 


The Importance of Cloakrooms. 
One of the neglected factors in the sanitary 


arrangment of schools is the cloakroom. The 
need for attention to it is pointed out in a re- 
port of Dr. E. H. T. Nash to the Wimbledon, 
England, Education Committee. “It is extra- 
ordinary,” writes the doctor, “how school archi- 
tects entirely neglect this extremely important 


part of a school building, and the poorer the 


neighborhood the more important is the proper 
planning of the cloakroom.” 

The doctor finds that the English custom is 
very much like the American practice of plac- 
ing cloakrooms near the center of the school 
or in a corridor with practically little or no 
ventilation. “Only those,” he says, “who have 
experienced what a cloakroom in a poor neigh- 
Lorhood smells like on a warm, wet day can 
realize the crying need of due consideration in 
the planning of cloakrooms, not only with re- 
gard to ventilation but also with regard to 
space. There is no doubt whatever that, in the 
poorer schools, vermin are spread very largely 
in the cloakrooms, as the pegs are much too 
close together, and the clothes on the upper 
row hang over and touch those on the lower 
row, and vermin may spread from an infected 
hat on to a clean child’s clothes below.” 

The doctor finds that in practically none of 
the Wimbledon schools are there any arrange- 
ments for drying the children’s clothes, a mat- 
ter which can readily be arranged for with a 
little ingenuity and very little expense. He 
suggests that instead of wooden partitions on 
which the coat hooks are screwed supports of 
iron pipes be placed through which hot water 
is circulated. For ventilation he urges that 
“it should be a fundamental principle that all 
cloakrooms are completely shut off by cross air 
currents from the school proper and have at 
least three sides open to the fresh air; in ad- 
dition it is advisable that the upper windows 
be replaced by glass louvres or perforated 
zine.” The cloakroom in a school arranged 
thus under the doctor’s directions produced 
very satisfactory results. The cloakroom was 
practically free from smell as soon as the top 
openings in the windows were fitted with per- 
forated zincs through which the air could be 
circulated. 
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Medical Inspection of Schools. 

Medical inspection of schools has for years 
been receiving marked attention of those inter- 
ested in the welfare of young people. Experi- 
ence of many cities shows that a marked increase 
in the number of cases of contagious diseases is 
apt to appear soon after the fall opening of 
schools. A single epidemic frequently costs a 
city more than would years of inspection and 
prevention. 

The following results are claimed for inspec- 
tion: 

(1) Prompt isolation of all infectious and 
contagious cases. 

(2) Proper disinfection and sanitation of 
schools and homes. 

(3) Prevention of epidemics without clos- 
ing schools, churches and stores. 

(4) Provision for medical aid for the poor. 

(5) Discovery and correction of various 
physical defects of children. 

(6) More efficient instruction of parents 
and teachers, as well as of children, as to the 
cause and prevention of disease.—M. F. Miller, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


The city board of health of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has ordered that children afflicted with 
pulmonary tuberculosis be excluded from the 
public schools. While no cases have been 
found the action of the board is precautionary 
in purpose and has the endorsement of the 
school authorities. 

Cadillac, Mich. Medical and dental inspec- 
tion has been introduced in the public schools. 

An international conference and exhibition 
of People’s and School Baths will be held dur- 
ing the last week of August, 1912, at Scheven- 
ingen, Holland (The Hague), for the purpose of 
promoting public interest in bathing. An oppor- 
tunity is also to be afforded to hygienists, pub- 
lic health authorities, sanitary engineers, school 
authorities and others interested to compare 
notes regarding the best manner of arranging 
and operating public and school baths. It is 
especially planned to bring out the hygienic 
results obtained from existing establishments. 
Municipal authorities, civic improvement so- 
cieties and professional societies in all parts of 
the world will be invited to send delegates. 
Plans, photographs, models and literature are 
solicited by the international committee for ex- 
hibition. 
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money on the school books and supplies 
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KEYSTONE BOOK COMPAN 
59-67 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


Chicago, lil. 


The United States is represented upon the 
International Committee by Dr. Wm. Paul Ger- 
hard of Brooklyn, who has already begun the 
organization of a national committee. 

No aspect of the fight against tuberculosis 
among school children has been more encourag- 
ing than the movement for open-air schools. 
According to the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis there 
were on January 1, 1912, ninety-one open-air 
classes in operation in the cities of the United 


States. These were established as follows: 
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A class of thirty-five children of Springfield, 
Mass., have been enrolled since December fourth 
in an open window room. During the short time 
the class has been in operation satisfactory 
progress in study and considerable improvement 
in health are reported. 

The school board of Brookline, Mass., has re- 
cently issued a set of regulations for medical 
inspection in the public schools, in which it is 
provided that the inspectors shall visit each 
school twice a week. During these visits they 
are required to examine all children who have 
not presented certificates of successful vaccina- 
tion or who have returned to school after an ab- 
sence on account of sickness and have not pre- 
sented a certificate from the family physician 
or the chief medical inspector. Every child 
showing ill health or who has previously been 
excluded by the inspector shall also be examined 
at these visits. Records of all visits are to be 
made on cards provided for the purpose and kept 
at the office of the school inspected until the end 
of each month, when they will be sent to the su- 
perintendent of schools for filing. 

A list of seventeen diseases is given and a 
child contracting any of these is to be excluded 
from school for arbitrary periods, varying from 
eight weeks for whooping cough to two weeks 
for measles. 

Under the new regulations the inspector will 
examine every child under his supervision early 
in the year and report any apparent defects to 
the parents or guardian of the child. Ventila- 
tion, heating and sanitation of the school build- 
ings also comes within the province of the med- 
ical inspector. The official is forbidden to pre- 
scribe treatment in cases except pediculosis, im- 
petigo contagiosa and scabies, and it is provided 


that a third party will, if practicable, be present 
at all examinations. 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
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City of Chicago. 


SOME WASTE MOTION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Concluded from Page 24) 
troactive influence in this matter that is worth 


noting. Through these inspections of various 
serts the school is in an advisory capacity only, 
much of this advice is resented and not fol- 
lowed because there is no legal obligation to fol- 
low it. This creates in the minds of many pu- 


pils and parents the notion that the schools have * 


little or no real authority, that teachers have 
no right to make demands, but can only advise. 
This leads to unnecessary friction, i. e., lost 
motion, when the school demands home study, or 
that the pupils study at the buildings outside 
school hours, and when teachers attempt to en- 
force attendance, punctuality, ete. 
Co-Operation Needed. 

I dare say we have law enough to cover these 
situations now, but I hear from principals that 
the responsibility entailed by the increased 
functions of the school has far outrun their au- 
thority for getting things done. In some sec- 
tions of our country a close and continuous co- 
operation between the schools, the juvenile court 
and the charitable agencies has contributed pow- 
erfully to the efficiency of the schools, secured 
good work through the regular channels, and re- 
duced the need for special classes to a mini- 
mum. Such co-operation is eminently desira- 
ble, and not impossible anywhere when the need 
for it is felt acutely enough. 

Conserving Energy. 

I take it the prime function of a teacher is 
to teach. I wish we could devise some dyna- 
mometer for measuring how much of a teach- 
er’s energy goes into other collateral work of 
the school, and how much into teaching. A 
teacher is not primarily a bookkeeper, an ac- 
countant, a statistician, a policeman, or a nurse, 
yet she has to exercise the functions of all of 
these. A friend of mine who has investigated 
the matter, asserts that there are people in city 
employ in the city where he works, who draw 
sularies of $600 to $1,200 for doing not over 
twice as much clerical work as the teacher in the 
grammar grades is called upon to do, and this 
in addition to her other avocations. However 
this may be the amount of clerical work in a 
city school is enormous. Ninety per cent. of it 
demands no skill that cannot be obtained in a 
$12 or a $15 a week clerk. It is interesting to 
note that the Boston finance commission has re- 
rently recommended this kind of assistance in 
the schools, 

Scientific Management. 

If it is worth while in the business world to 
devote careful, painstaking study to the num- 
ber of motions necessary to laying brick, han- 
dling pig iron, or painting a structure, is it not 
worth fay more to conserve human endeavor in 
developing the human product. 

In every field of labor today the keynote in 
management is co-operation. Meetings and con- 
ventions are constantly being held, and these 
meetings are largely given over to the discus- 
sion of organized experimentation looking 
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toward the most economical use of time and 
energy. Standards are being set, and the re- 
sults obtained by one are at the disposal of all. 
I think there is a hint for schoolmen here. I 
believe we should be more efficient administra- 
tors if we knew more about how other people, 
other schools and communities are meeting their 
problems. One of the best services school boards 
could render the school would be to commission 
some of the people in its employ to visit some 
of the best school systems in the country, and 
to report on what they find there. This is al- 
ready done by some cities, and the results have 
justified all the expense incurred. 

In this paper I have pointed out certain dis- 
satisfactions that exist in the public mind with 
schools as they are, and while we don’t have to 
agree with the critics who assert ‘“‘the schools 
are a generation behindhand,” I think we will 
all agree they are not so efficient as they could 
be. I have tried to suggest that the remedy 
lies in the closer co-operation of all the agencies 
having to do with social welfare, and a critical 
examination of our own practice in the light of 
collective judgment, based upon tried stand- 
ards. 

Address Bristol County Teachers’ Association. 


Urge Promotional Examinations. 

The adoption of promotional examinations 
for determining deserved increments in the 
salaries of teachers is the most important de- 
parture in policy recommended by the Buffalo 
board of school examiners. 

While the board expresses the opinion that 
the efficiency of the teaching staff is notice- 
ably above the average, they regard the system 
of promotional examinations in foree in the 
leading cities of the United States as a desir- 
able one, and a proper and effective method of 
bringing about the improvement of teachers 
generally and especially of those teachers who 
are below reasonable standards in their work. 

“Where there is a permanent tenure of of- 
fice in Buffalo,” they say, “there is a noticeable 
tendency on the part of teachers indifferent to 
their personal advancement and the progress 
of their schools to follow a routine rut, ob- 
livious of the demands of the times for that 
progressive effectiveness that is absolutely nec- 
essary to teaching success. As long as there 
are no flagrant failures or absolute demorali- 
zation, the superintendent is helpless, the de- 
partment suffers in silence and the annual sal- 
ary increase falls alike into the purse of the 
progressive and the apathetic teacher. 

“Teachers who perfunctorily perform their 
school tasks year after year, dealing with the 
daily routine in the same manner that charac- 
terized their first teaching efforts, are not in 
the way of educational progress and teaching 
effectiveness. Methods of instruction § are 
changing from year to year and it is necessary 
that teachers keep abreast of the educational ad- 
vance both in professional learning and in gen- 
eral information if they wish to develop and 
maintain the maximum degree of usefulness in 
the schools. 

“Although in Buffalo up to this time no pro- 
motional examinations have been required as a 
prerequisite to attainment of the annual sal- 
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ary increases, there should be some manifesta- 
tion of progressive efficiency that would indi- 
cate the teacher’s worthiness of additional sal- 
ary. In Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati and other cities, teachers who on two suc- 
cessive occasions fail to pass these examinations, 
are compelled to terminate their employment at 
the end of the school year registering the sec- 
ond failure. Generally these examinations con- 
sist of three parts: (1) suecess in school dur- 
ing the preceding year; (2) a professional pa- 
per in psychology, educational methods and 
principles in the elementary schools, and his- 
tory of education; and (3) academic study in 
some one line. In some cities the study of 
English is emphasized in the promotional ex- 
aminations above the other features. The 
teachers who satisfactorily pass these examina- 
tions offer to the school authorities convincing 
proof that they are pedagogically alive and ad- 
vaneing with the lapse of years.” 

The Educational League of Buf- 
falo statement in answer to the 
suggestion made by the board of examiners, 
saying: 


“ 


Teachers’ 


has issued a 


t would seem as if the board of examiners 
would swing the pendulum backwards, for it 
is more than fifty years since Superintendent 
Victor M. Rice, of Buffalo, tried promotional 
examinations, which proved such a failure that 
he dropped them, as was also the case in Chi- 
cago. 

They deny the truth of the statement that 
teachers are inclined to perform their tasks 
perfunctorily and to lose their maximum degree 
of usefulness. In defending their professional 
zeal they point to their activity in seeking ex- 
tension of professional courses and lectures at 
the University of Buffalo, and ask that the 
board provide lectures and other means of im- 
proving the spirit of the corps. 

Advantages of Manual Training. 

1.—It trains the hand and the eye and devel- 
ops the powers of observation. 

2.—It helps to develop habits of neatness and 
order and system in one’s work. 

3.—The student acquires a knowledge of tools 
and a skill in their use that will stand him in 
good stead, whatever the occupation he may 
follow. 

4.—Students become very much interested in 
mechanical 
turn, and it thus helps very materially in hold- 
ing the older boy in school. 


the work, especially boys with a 


5.—It enables every student to discover his 
particular aptitude and follow the line of work 
for which nature has fitted him. Many a dullard 
in mathematics or Latin is at home in a school 
of training. 

6.—A good school of manual trainirg tends 
to aid in the development of factories and other 
industries in the town.—Prof. Charles S. Potts, 
University of Texas. 


The school department of Brockton, Mass., 
is considering the establishment of reserve 
insurance fund for protecting the school build- 
ings and their contents. The property of the 
district amounts to nearly a million dollars 


and is unprotected against loss from fire. 
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More St. Louis Public Schools are Equipped with Nelson 
Plumbing Fixtures of Various Types than with any Others 





The List of Schools 
Adams, Ames, Benton, Blair, Blow, Carondelet, Clinton, Cote Brilliante, Charless, Clayton, Carr, Dessalines, Divoll, Douglas, Dozier, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Farragut, Eugene Field, Froebel, Fremont, Grant, Howard, Wumboldt, Hodgen, Harrison, Irving, Lineoln, Longfellow, 
L’Ouverture, Lowell, Lyons, Horace Mann, Marquette, John Marshall, Mount Pleasant, Meramec, Madison, New Shaw, New Baden, O'Fallon, 
Oak Hill, Patrick Henry, Penrose, Pestalozzi, Rock Springs, Sheppard, Franz Sigel, Stoddard, Simmons, Washington, Edward Wyman, Wal 
nut Park, Ashland, Harney Heights, Hempstead and McKinley and Yeatman High Schools, 
Superintendents attending the St. Louis Convention February 27th to 29th, are cordially 
invited to inspect the Nelson Plumbing Fixtures at the above schools; also 
at our Show Rooms, 10th and Chestnut Streets 
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Alabama. 
Florala—Contract has been awarded for 2- 
story school. 
Arkansas. 


Argentine—Propose erection of high school. Fort 
Smith—Lutheran board of elders has begun rais- 
ing of money for erection of school on Twelfth 
street. 

California. 


Los Angeles—Archts. Hunt & Burns have plans 
for 2-story school; $50,000. Archt. C. A. Faithful 
has plans for 9-room school building at Rose Hill. 
Santa Paula—Archt. A. B. Sturgis, Los Angeles, 
has plans for 2-story polytechnic high school. 
Fresno—Bids have been received for two schools. 
Stockton—Contract has been awarded for Weber 
grammar school. Santa Ana—Bids were received 
January 9 for location of site for polytechnic high 
school and grammar school. Corning—Site has 
heen selected for Union high school. L. 8S. Stone, 
Archt., Oakland. Woodland—$90,000, bonds, have 
been voted for high school. Los Angeles—Archt. 
Frank L. Stiff has plans for 2-story school. San 
Diego—Archts. Quayle Bros. & Cressey have plans 
for polytechnic high school; $200,000. San Gab- 
riel—Archt. Paul V. Tuttle, Los Angeles, has 





plans for school; $11,000. Sacramento—Sites 
have been considered for grammar school. Union 


—$15,000, bonds, have been voted for high school. 
Centerville—The citizens are in favor of building 
a grammar~school. Gilroy—Archt. H. H. Weeks 
has plans for 2-story school ; $50,000. Lodi—$150,- 
000, bonds, have been voted for high school. San 
ta Barbara—Plans have been accepted for normal 
school. 
Colorado. 


Colorado Springs—The board has purchased 
site for school buildings on cottage system plan; 
$125,000. 

Connecticut. 

Greenwich—The board of education is consider 

ing erection of two schools in the spring. 


District of Columbia. 
started for 
The board 


Washington—Campaign has been 
erection of new eastern high school. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Chicago office of Lewis & Kitchen, which 
was formerly located at 1200 Michigan Avenue, 
has been removed to 508 Karpen Building, 900 
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Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Kansas City 







THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 
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Have You in Your Files 


has discussed the ques- 
tion of erecting a grade 
school. 
Georgia. 

Douglas — $25,000, 
bonds, have been voted 
for school building pur- 
poses. D. J. Knowles, 
city clerk. Dublin— 
Propose issuance of 
bonds for mechanical 
and industrial school 
building. T. J. Black- 
shear, city clerk. Sa- 
vannah—Plans are be- 
ing discussed for erec- 
tion of school. Atlanta 
—Propose erection of 
two boys’ high schools 
in the north and south 
sides of city. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Figures were 
received January 38 for 
3-story Carter school. 
Decatur—aArcht. Geo. P. 
Stauduhar, Rock Island, has 
school; $60,000. London Mills 





of schools. 





8-room 
K. Ald- 


plans for 
Archt. N. 
rich, Galesburg, has plans for 4-room school ; $12,- 


000. Waukegan—Propose erection of $25,000 
school, northwest section of city. Canton—The 
board of education is considering erection of 
grammar school. Springfield—The school board 
is considering the question of erecting a new Lin- 


coln school. Bloomington—Contract has _ been 
awarded for West Side school. Urbana—Site has 
been selected for high school. Carlinville—Sum 


of $35,000 voted for fireproof building. 
Indiana. 

Glenwood—Archt. W. H. Garns, Connorsville, 
has plans for 6-room school. Waveland—Archts. 
Padget & Dickinson, Terre Haute, have plans for 
2-story school building; $35,000. Bids advertised 
about first of year. Newcastle—Two 6-room 
schools will be erected in the spring. L. C. Boyd, 
president, board of education. 

Towa. 


Estherville—The Commercial Club voted for 
erection of high school. Schleswig—The school 


district is planning a modern school building; 
$7,500. Storm Lake—The plans of Architect John 


Latenser, Omaha, Neb., have been adopted for 
school. Victor—$25,000, bonds, have been voted 


for school. Davenport—Archt. Arthur H. Ebeling 
has plans for 3-story school; $60,000. Work to 
be postponed. Webster City—Proposals have been 
received for high school. New Sharon tids will 


be received February 15 for 2-story school; $30,- 
000. Payne & Son, Archts., Carthage, Ill. Water 


loo—Contract for 3-story school will be awarded 
Ist; 


March $30,000. J. G. Ralston, Architect. 
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School House Architects 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room " (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of bull 





For closet in house, or outside closet. 
your architect specify the Russell 
for your school building. 
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DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


You can build 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 








Carthage, Illinois 


dings for which plans have not been procured. 





Boone—The school board has discussed plans for 
school; $100,000. Wellman—Committee has been 


appointed to secure site for school. Allison— 
Erection of school is proposed. 
Kansas. 
Wichita—S8-room school will be erected; S60, 
000. Lindsborg—Archts. Wilmarth & Zerbe, Sa 


lina, have plans for 2-story school ; $20,000. Oneida 

-Archt. F. C. Squires, Topeka, 
story high school; $25,000. Figures received Jan- 
uary 15. Emporia—Plans for erection of $100,000 
school have been discussed. 


has plans for 2- 


Louisiana. 

been received for 2-story 
School will be erected; 
High school will be erected. 
been let for high school; 


Vidalia—Bids have 
high school. Raceland 
$20,000. Port Barre 
Jena—Contract has 
$27,000. 

Maryland. 
sJaltimore—16-room school 
erected ; $100,000. 
Massachusetts. 


building will be 


Boston—Plans are in progress for 16-room 
school, Holmes District; 4-room Wolcott 
District; 4-room schools in Mt. Hope and Long 
fellow Districts; 12-room school, South Boston; 
8-room school, Adams District. East Bridgewater 
—Site has been considered for high school. Na 
tick—The citizens have petitioned for a loan of 
$110,000 for erection of high school in Center Vil 
lage. Framingham—Petition was presented to 
secure legislation by which the town might have 
the use of the school site. Stockbridge—Plans 
have been submitted for high school; $50,000. 


school, 


Russell Sewage Disposal System 
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Vichigan, 
high school will be erected ; 
Preliminary plans have been sub- 
W. C. 
Lewis, clerk, board of education. Saginaw—Two- 
story school will be erected, $50,000. Muskegon 
-$45,000, bonds, have been voted for school. <Ad- 
dress clerk, board of education. Pontiac—The 
school board will call special election to vote on 
question of high school. 


Holland 
$75,000. 


mitted for 2-story grade school; $60,000. 


2-story 


Flint 


Vinnesota. 


Moorhead—The Commercial Club is agitating 
erection of high school. Winton—Archts. F. L. 


Young & Company, Duluth, have plans for 2-story 
school. Hutchinson—District No. 67 voted $2,400, 
bonds, for erection of school. Biwabik—Site has 
been selected for $125,000 school. Eveleth 

School District No. 39 proposes issuance of $60, 
000, bonds, for 10-room grade school. Hibbing 

Plans have been received for high school; $130.,- 


000. Work will start in the spring. International 
F’alls—$90,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 


Lewiston—Archt. KE. A. Myhre, Winona, is pre 


paring plans for 1-story parochial school. Roches 
ter—Two-story Lutheran school will be erected. 
Winsted—$2,000, bonds, have been voted for 
school, District No. 67. Gary—School will be 
erected on Reis street. Hancock—Erection of 
high school is contemplated. Minneapolis—The 


board directed that plans be made for high school. 
Hewitt & Brown, Minneapolis, and William B. 
Ittner, St. Louis, Archts. Grade schools will be 
erected on Thirteenth avenue and on Hiawatha 
site; probably one south of Lake street. 


Vississippi. 


Natchez—Archt. R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. has plans for 9-room school; $60,000. 
Brooklyn—Agricultural high school will be estab 
lished. 


Vissouri, 

St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans for 
3-story Penrose school; $200,000. Manchester 
Archt. N. O. Vegley, St. Louis, has plans for two 
school buildings; $10,000. St. Louis—Fremont 
and Mt. Pleasant schools will be reconstructed ; 
$55,000. Kansas City-—School will be erected on 
Fifty-seventh street. 

Vontana. 

selgrade—Contract has been awarded for Bak- 
er Creek school. Chester—Contract has been let 
for school. Livingston—Plans have been dis- 
cussed for school. 

Vebraska. 

Winnebago—The board is contemplating erec 
tion of school in the spring. Norfolk—Archt. J. 
C. Stitt has plans for 2-story parochial school ; 
$15,000. Duncan—Archts. Wurdeman & Grabe, 
Columbus, have plans for 2-story school; $5,000. 
Contract will be awarded in spring. Harvard 
Cc. W. Way & Co,, Archts., Hastings, 
ing plans for high $20,000. 
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Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
$.L.& A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 

Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of or 
der. 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 
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SPICELAND, IND. 


The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 
Can be attached to shades already in 


Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it. 


H. B. DODGE & Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
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CHICAGO 


Archt. W. F. Gernandt, Fairbury, has plans for 


high school. Contract let about January 10 
Hebron—$20,000, bonds, have been voted for 
school, C. W. Way & Co., Hastings, Archts. 


Fremont—Erection of school is being discussed. 


New Jersey. 

Garfield—Two and one-half-story school will be 
erected. John F. Kelly, Archt., Passaic. Cald- 
well—Archt. E. E. Twist, Passaic, will prepare 
plans for 3-story school. Newark—Archt, A. F. 
Lansing, Watertown, has plans for 8-room school; 
$20,000. 


New York. 
New Rochelle—Archt. August Sundberg has 
plans for 1-story institute; $4,500. Ardsley— 


Erection of school is contemplated in the spring; 
$50,000. New York-—Archts. Mann & MeNeille 
have plans for 38-story school; $25,000. suffalo 

Archt. M. C. Miller has plans for 8-story tech- 
nieal high school; $500,000. Contract let about 
January 20. School No. 8, School No. 13 and 
School No. 32 will be erected. Jamestown—Site 
has been purchased for Fairmount Avenue school. 


Lockport—A recent communication of the state 


department of education has made necessary 4a 
new school building. New York—School will be 


erected, Bryant and Vyse avenues. 


Vorth Carolina. 
Kinston—Three buildings will be erected, North 
Carolina School for Feeble-Minded. Durham 
Bids have been received for school, West Durham. 


Vorth Dakota. 

Powers Lake—The board of education is plan 
ning a school building. Casselton 
suance of $37,000, bonds, for 
school. 


Propose is 
erection of high 


Ohio. 


Columbus—Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have plans 
for 16-room school; $90,000. KEuclid—Archt. F. 
C. Warner, Cleveland, has plans for three school 


buildings. Tiffin—School for Orphan’s Home is 
contemplated. Dayton—Archt. W. E. Russ has 
plans for 2-story parochial school. Rey, T. J. 


Gallagher, pastor. Contract will be awarded soon. 
Port William—Proposals have been received for 
school. Cleveland—Archt. F. S. Barnum has plans 
for deaf school. Rockaway—Four-room school will 
be erected ; $10,000. R. C. Gottwald, Archt. Cleve 
land—High school of commerce and six primary 
schools have been recommended by school director 
C. E. Orr. 
Oklahoma. 

Lawton—-10-room school building will be erected 
in north addition. Ioldenville—Bids have been 
received for school. Ardmore—Propose erection 
of high school. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—Archts. Ballinger & Perrot have 
plans for 3-story parochial school ; $50,000. Archt, 
J. H. Cook has plans for 3-story school; $100,000, 
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Window Shade Adjuster, 


for lowering the shade from the top, as 
well as raise it from the bottom; for 
regulating the light in the school rooms. 

Can be attached to any window, and 
any ordinary spring roller shade may be 


C. I. Wimmer & Co., Mfrs. 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 


ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 


Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
agen the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Doylestown—Estimates have been invited for 
erection of high school. Schultzeville—School 
will be erected. Kreamer—Two-room school will 
be erected. 

Rhode Island, 


Providence—Plans have been prepared and site 
has been donated for school, Darlington section. 
Work will probably start in the spring. 


South Dakota. 


Aberdeen—Archt. J. W. Henry, Aberdeen, will 
prepare plans for Northern Normal and Industrial 
School building. Elk Mountain—Bids have been 
received for school, District No. 20. 


Tennessee. 
Chattanooga—Archt. A.. G. Lamont, 
burg, Pa,, has plans for school building. Living- 
ston—High school will be erected. Cordova— 
School will be erected. Lucy—-School will be 
erected. Capleville—School will be erected. 


Wilkins- 


Teras, 


Waco—Proposals have been received for 2 
story school, East Waco. Houston—Bids will be 
received February 15 for Rusk school. Frankston 


Archt. J. F. Watson, Austin, has plans for 7- 
room school; $8,000. Beaumont—Bids have been 
received for College Street school ; $20,000. Hous- 
ton—$30,000, bonds, have been voted for colored 
grade school and high school, 


Utah. 


Brigham—Bonds have been voted for school. 
Ernest P. Horsley, clerk, Box Elder School Dis- 


trict. Spanish Fork—Contract has been awarded 
for high school. Payson—Contract has been 


awarded for high school. 
Virginia, 

Radford—Archt. Chas, M. Robinson, Richmond, 
has plans for school building, State Normal and 
Industrial School for Women; $200,000. Norfolk 

Ordinance passed for issuance of $32,000 to 
erect 16-room school, 

Washington. 

Brewster—$12,000, bonds, have been voted for 
high school. Tiacoma—Archts. Heath & Gove have 
plans for parental school; $25,000. Contract let 


January 15. Eltopia—School will be erected; 
$10,000. Everett—Plans have been prepared for 
8-room vocational school; $40,000. Spokane— 
Areht. R. C. Sweatt has submitted plans for 10- 


room Cannondale school; $80,000. 


Wisconsin. 

Highland—The school district has secured a 
loan of $25,000 for construction of high school. 
Milwaukee—-Industrial school will be erected ; $2,- 
500,000, Barronett—Bids have been received for 
erection of school. Green Bay—The council has 
passed the school bond ordinance for erection of 
two schools. Waupun—The citizens will ask the 
state for loan of $37,000 for high school building. 


LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
R. A. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOOKMAN IS AUTHOR. 

Few agents for educational publishing houses 
break into the ranks of textbook authors. Even 
though bookmen are among the best judges of 
manuscripts and can almost instinctively de- 
clare whether a work will succeed or not, the 
commercial influences of their labors are so 
strong that very few ever try to write a book. 

Mr. ©. 8. Hammock, New England manager 
for the A. S. Barnes Company, is an exception 
to the rule. Although he has been successful! 
in selling books, he has proven that he is also 
a thorough student of a specialized field of edu- 
cational endeavor, and that he can produce a 
number of “good sellers.” No doubt his long 
and wide experience as a supervisor, superin- 
tendent and conductor of institutes, added to a 
European education in art, have been strong 
factors in his success. 





MR. CLAUDE STUART HAMMOCK 
New England Manager, A. S. Barnes Co., 
FRoston, Mass. 


Following five years’ experience as general 
agent, in Pennsylvania, of the art publications 
of the Prang Educational Company, he joined 
the staff of D. C. Heath & Company in 1908. 
Jointly with his wife, Mrs. A. G. Hammock, he 
published, through the Heaths, a series of draw- 
ing books, known as the “Parallel Course Draw- 
ing Books.” These he followed with a series 
entitled “Manual Arts for Elementary Schools,” 
about two years ago. 

In 1910 he resigned his position as manager 
of the art department of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany to devote his entire time to the produc- 
tion of a graded course in arm-movement writ- 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 











School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








ing. In September, 1911, he became connected 
with A. S. Barnes Company as general manager 
of their Boston office. 

The study which Mr. Hammock and his wife 
have been making of writing and methods of 
teaching this branch in American schools has 
just come to fruition. Within the past month 
the Barnes Company has issued The New 
Barnes Series of Writing Books, of which the 
Hammocks are the authors. We wish them 
much success. 


A FRUITFUL PLOWING. 

The success or failure of a textbook adoption 
frequently hinges upon elements altogether 
foreign to the pedagogic merits of the work un- 
der consideration. In fact, the bookman is 
confronted continually with situations which 
are extremely ridiculous in themselves and 
should never enter into so serious a matter as 
selecting books that are to be used in the public 
schools. However, the predicaments in which 
members of the book fraternity find themselves, 
some times contain a touch of humor, which 
more than compensates for the embarrassment 
of the moment. Such was the case, at one 
time, with Mr. George Atwood, representative 
for Allyn & Bacon, in New York state. The 
story is told by Mr. W. G. Hartranft, the genial, 
whole-souled Pacific Coast manager of Silver, 
Burdett & Company: 

“Mr. Atwood was at one time working in 
Western Pennsylvania for Silver, Burdett & 
Company and he drove out into the country to 
see a farmer member of the board of three that 
was that night to let a contract for readers for 
the township. Mr. Atwood left town early in 
the morning and arrived at the farmhouse just 
after noontime. 

“He started to make his speech to the board 
member out in the field where he found him 
plowing. This man happened to be an Irish- 
man, and he interrupted him with, ‘Be aisy now, 
me boy, I’m busy and I’ve no time to be talkin’ 
to yez, but if ye’ll just take hold of them plow 
handles and plow awhile, I’ll be back and we’ll 
have a talk.’ 

“Now, Mr. Atwood had on his city clothes, 
including low shoes and had had no luncheon. 
But he started in to plow expecting every mo- 
ment to see the smiling countenance of Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis. After plowing a couple of hours, he 
grew thoroughly angry, but as he had put in so 
much time, he didn’t want to lose what he 
might have gained by the work, so kept on. 

“About six o’clock Mr. McGinnis arrived. At 
wood was so angry he almost choked when he at- 
tempted to speak, but cooled off considerably 
when Mr. McGinnis said, ‘Well, me boy, and 
now what’s the name of them readers that you 
want me to vote for tonight? Ye’ve done a 
good job this afternoon and I’d like to do some- 
thin’ for yez.’ 

“Mr. Atwood replied, “The Silver-Burdett 
Readers,’ expecting next an invitation to the 
farmer’s home for dinner. However, the invi- 
tation did not come, and he drove back to town, 
tired and hungry and somewhat soiled. 

“Several bookmen were in the little town and 
in the evening they took their turn appearing 
before the committee and telling the merits of 
their books. Mr. Atwood came last. After 
making a short talk on the pedagogical features’ 
of the Silver-Burdett readers, he turned to 
leave the room. 

“Just as he reached the door, he saw Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis rise, sweep aside a stack of readers with 
Lis arm, and say, ‘Now, gintlemen, we’ve heard’ 
all of these talks and I’ve made up me mind 
that there’s one set of readers that we don’! 
want, and that’s them Silver-Burdett readers. 
I don’t like that man, Atwood, neither do I like 
his books’—the door closed. 

“Ten minutes later it was opened and Atwood 
was summoned, and to his great surprise, asked 
to sign the contract for the Silver-Burdett read- 


ers, 


> 


result of the 
adoption, he nevertheless had it in for McGinnis 
end waited around for him to start home that he 
might give him a piece of his mind for his 
treasonable conduct. He found him and 


“Overjoyed as he was at the 








Other things being equal, stenographers 
familiar with office detail, are preferred to 


those with less general knowledge. The 
almost automatic operation of manual work 
onthe Smith Premier Model 10, leaves the 
mind free to learn the details of a business. 
It’s their brain work as well as hand work 
that wins the permanently profitable posi- 
tions for graduates of schools equipped 
with Smith Premier Typewriters. .° ry 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices, 319 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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started to berate him, when Mr. McGinnis 
stopped him with, ‘Aisy, now, me boy, aisy. 
Don’t you know that there’s two Dutchmen on 
that board? And don’t you know that I al- 
ways get just what I don’t want? And so when 
I said I was against those readers of yours, and 
inade a hot fight against them they just went 
in as though they were greased.’ ” 


Mr. EF. G. Rich has recently joined the agency 
force of Eaton & Company, Chicago. Mr. Rich 
was at one time connected with the Maemillan 
Company, and until his recent change 
member of the editorial staff of D. C. 
Company. 


was a 


Heath & 


Mr. A. 8S. Ritts has been appointed manager 
of the Pennsylvania office of Johnson, Blagden 
& MeTurnan (Thompson Brown Company) at 
Altoona, Pa. 

Silver, Burdett & Company are abandoning 
their Philadelphia office. Mr. C. W. Turner, 
who has lately been in charge of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, leaves his position. 
Cake, who had charge of the office work, will 
remain with the Silvers as field man. 

Kugene D. Burbank, for several years rep- 
resentative of the Ginns at Los Angeles, has 
been promoted to an important position in the 
Chicago office of the house, He is at present 
in the Philippines and will not assume his new 
place until spring. Mr. Burbank is an 
and began his book work in Des Moines. 

B. E. Richardson is representing D. C. Heath 
& Company in Ohio. 

Fred Gowing, of D. C. Heath & Company, 
recently represented the book fraternity of 
Philadelphia before the board of education of 
the Quaker City. Mr. Gowing urged that the 
rules of the board be made less stringent in de 
fining the time when 
principals of schools. 

Mr. John H. Beers has recently accepted the 


lowan 


bookmen may interview 


agency of the Maemillan Company in southern 
California. He will be connected with the San 
Francisco office of the firm and will cover all 


of the counties of the state north of Sacramento. 
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ADJUSTABLE to meet the needs of the growing child. 


MOVABLE to meet the requirements of modern school sanitation and educa- 


tional methods. 


RECOMMENDED by the Dept. of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., Rochester, N. Y., S. Norwalk, Conn., 
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EXHIBIT AT 


National Conference of Superintendents of Schools 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26, 27, 28 and 29, 1912 


JANITORS. 

Worcester, Mass. A new schedule of salaries 
for the janitors employed in the public schools 
has been adopted by the school committee. It 
provides an average increase of nearly seven 
per cent in weekly wages and raises the payroll 
$3,081 per year. The new basis of payment is 
as follows: 
4-room buildings, $12.00 per week; 
6-room buildings, week ; 
8-room buildings, 13.50 per week; 
10-room buildings, 14.50 per week; 
12-room buildings, 16.00 per week; 


12.50 per 


13-room buildings, 16.50 per week ; 
14-room buildings, 17.00 per week; 


15-room 
16-room 
18-room 


buildings, 
buildings, 
buildings, 


17.50 per week; 
18.00 per week; 
19.00 per week. 

The committee also provided a new rule that 
janitors who, on account of personal illness, 
are necessarily absent from their schoolhouses, 
be paid portions of their regular salaries for 
day school work, as follows: 

Janitors who have served less than ten years, 
twenty-five per cent for a period not exceeding 
four weeks. 


Janitors who have served more than ten 


years, fifty per cent for the first week, and twen- 
ty-five per cent for each succeeding week, for 
a period not exceeding three weeks. 

Following a policy of retrenchment, the 
Omaha board of education has recently ordered 
a cut in the pay of janitors in whose buildings 
vacant rooms are located. 
follows: 


In eight and ten-room buildings, $4 per month. 

In twelve-room buildings, $3.50 per month. 

In fourteen-room buildings, $3 per month. 

In sixteen-room buildings, $2.50 per month. 

In eighteen-room buildings, $2 per month. 

The school committee of Springfield, Mass., is 
finding difficulty in promulgating a new law 
which prohibits janitors of schools, like other 
public employes, to work more than eight hours 
daily. The janitors claim that they cannot find 


The reductions are as 


time to start their fires at 6:30 a. m. in cold 
weather, dust, fill inkwells and change towels, 
look after the unlocking of doors, clean walks, 
sweep rooms, clean windows and woodwork with- 
out additional help. It is probable that the com- 
mittee will, in part, accede to the request of the 
janitors. 

A new schedule of salaries for janitors em- 
ployed in the Milwaukee publie schools has been 
adopted by the board of school directors and 
put into foree since the first of the year. It 
fixes the compensation of the janitors as fol- 
lows: 

Cleaning and General Service.—For all clean- 
ing and general service, janitors shall receive 
compensation upon a basis of twenty-five cents 
per annum for each square foot of the gross 
area of all floors, excluding partition space and 
boiler room space, subject, however, to a month- 
ly deduction of $5.00 for each vacant classroom. 
An additional sum of $30 per annum shall be 
paid for extra cleaning of kindergartens, same 
to be scrubbed at least once each week. An 
additional sum of $50 shall be added in schools 
containing cooking centers. 

Ventilation.—For care and operation of one 
fan equipment with gas power $126 per an- 
num; for one fan equipment with electric power 
$100 per annum; for each additional fan equip- 
ment $50 per annum. 


Heating.—For winter season of eight months, 
October to May, inclusive, $80 per month for 
one boiler or furnace; $40 per month for more 
than one boiler or furnace, excepting where 
there are three boilers of Hawley type or sim- 
ilar $50 shall be paid. 

Barracks.—Adjoining school, $8 per month 
for winter season; $5 per month for summer 
season. 

Meetings.—For all free public meetings (pu- 
pils’ after school meetings excepted, and bene- 
fit entertainments to be paid privately), after- 
noon, 50 cents; afternoon on holidays, $1.50; 
evening, $1.50; evening, each additional room 
over five, 25 cents. 
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TRADE NOTES | 


TRADE EXHIBITORS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The third floor of the Planters Hotel will, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
serve as the official exhibitors’ headquarters. Sev- 
eral rooms have already been arranged for, and 
unquestionably the entire space will be taken up 
by the educational trade interests. 

It is to be expected that the superintendents of 
schools and other school officials, who are in any 
way interested in the purchase of modern and 
model school furniture and equipment, will make 
a note to visit these exhibitions as one of the 
features of the convention, Undoubtedly there 
will be some new things of great interest shown. 
things which are adaptable to the schools of every 
visitor to St. Louis. © 

During the past years the exhibits conducted by 
commercial interests in connection with the De- 
partment of Superintendence have changed very 
materially in character. In years gone by the 
book publishers and the more strictly professional 
trade interests have been conspicuous. Of late, 
an entirely new style of exhibitor has come into 
existence, and no doubt the average superintend- 
ent has welcomed his appearance. 

It is always a very difficult and trying matter 
for a superintendent of schools to allow the ship- 
ment of samples of schoo] desks, furniture or 
heavy equipment unless large purchases are 
planned. Many things cannot be sold by sample, 
and the average school man must grope in the 
dark or be satisfied with catalogs. 

There will be at St. Louis school desks of every 
variety, manual training equipment of several 
kinds, and many of the other supplies and equip 
ment which the superintendent can see only in 
catalogs, in school buildings, or during the winter 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence. 

It is here suggested that interested school of 
ficials note the place and location of the com 
mercial exhibits. The third floor of the Planters 
Hotel, as already mentioned, will be devoted to 
commercial exhibits and will undoubtedly attract 
very much attention. Every superintendent will 
be obliged to go to the Planters Hotel at least 
once during the meeting to register and a visit 
to the third floor will not only be interesting but 
most profitable. 


An Experiment in Seating. 

An experiment in the seating of primary classes 
is being made by Superintendent Elmer L. Cave 
of Bellingham, Wash. The first grade room of the 
Silver Beach school in Bellingham has been fur 
nished with round tables and chairs, each accom- 
modating eighteen pupils. The tables are made of 
fir, measure six feet in diameter and have com 
partments for holding books and materials. Mr. 
Cave believes that the ordinary desk is unfitted 
for use in primary rooms because many of the 
activities require a great amount of freedom and 
action. 

Interesting Move. 


The School Art and Manual Training exhibit 
of the United States to be made at the Inter 


national School Art Exposition in Dresden, Ger 
many, during the summer of 1912, will be shown 


at Baltimore, May 8, 9 and 10. The Eastern 

Manual Training and Art Teachers’ Association 

will meet at that time and the display will be 
supplemented with commercial exhibits. 
Secures New York Adoption. 

The New York board of education has just 


adopted Dixon’s Special Black, and Dixon’s Be- 
ginner pencils for the city schools. These pencils 
are manufactured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., of Jersey City, N. J. They are large and 
contain smooth and soft leads of large diameters, 
specially prepared for use in schools. 


Completes Sales Organization. 

Thomas Charles Company of Chicago completed 
its entire sales organization on January Ist in a 
most interesting way. Three most congenial gen- 
tlemen now cover the territory in which this com 
pany acts as general western agents for Milton 
Bradley Company of Springfield, Mass, Mr. 
Thomas Charles, of course, continues as presi 
dent and treasurer of the company, and William 
T. Dix as secretary. 

The three gentlemen who constitute the field 
sales force of the Thomas Charles Company are 
Messrs. Harry W. Nott, Wm. H. Matheny and 
Edward H. Elwood. Mr. Nott, who came to this 
company two years ago, is a native of Canada 


He was educated in Massachusetts and spent his 
apprenticeship, so to speak, in the home office of 
the Milton Bradley Company at Springfield. He 





WM. H. MATHENY 
Traveling Representatives of Thomas Charles Company, Chicago 


represents the house in Michigan, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Matheny covers Illinois, lowa and Nebras- 
ka; and Mr. Elwood, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Mr. Matheny is an Illinois 
man and was educated in Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington. Mr. Elwood was born in Wisconsin 
and is a Ripon college alumnus. Both gentlemen 
have had extended school experience as teachers, 
representatives of educational publications and 
the like. 

The completion of the sales force of Thomas 
Charles Company marks a step in the progress of 
this company. It is the rounding out in a process 
of evolution of more than passing interest. Messrs. 
Charles and Dix certainly are to be complimented 
on the progress of the Thomas Charles Company. 

Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Company celebrated the 

fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of their 


Indiana and 


business in the Yacht room of the Astor Ilotel 
on the evening of December 20th, 1911. <A din- 
ner was given to Eberhard Faber, L. W. Faber 
and Edward E. Huber, the officers of the com- 
pany, by the selling staff and heads of depart- 
ments of the company. 

The fiftieth anniversary of any company cer- 
tainly marks a mile-stone in its progress. This 


company, with a most excellent school department, 
has been producing pencils and materials for 
schools for an enviable number of years. The 
celebration was most fitting in marking the prog 
ress of a house, which is one of the largest edu 
cational trade companies in existence in this 
country. 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Company was estab 


lished by Eberhard Faber, in 1861, in a three 
story brick factory at the foot of East Forty 
second street, New York. The building was about 
75x100 feet, and this, with the exception of a 
small building known now as the Japan House, 
comprised the entire plant. A yard used for the 
storage of cedar logs adjoined the factory. The 


factory was built close to the wharf to receive 
the cedar which were shipped from Cedar 
Key, Fla., by water. 

On May 28, 1872, the factory was destroyed 
by fire, together with the entire stock and ma- 
chinery. In July of that year a new plant was 
prepared in Greenpoint on Staten Island. On 
September 1, 1872, the plant was in complete 
working order, and the manufacture of lead pen 
cils again began. 

In 1879, Eberhard Faber, Sr., died and was suc 
ceeded by J. Eberhard and Lowther W. Faber. 
About April 1, 1897, the latter assumed the man 
agement of the factory, 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Company now em 
ploys about 875 hands with an annual production 
of approximately 700,000 pencils ex 
clusive of pen holders, etc., The officers are 


logs 


gross of 


ete, 


Lowther Faber, president; Eberhard Faber, vice 
president and treasurer and Edward FE. Huber, 
secretary. 

It might be interesting to note that Mr. C. C, 


Fleming. who has charge of the advertising of 
the Eberhard Faber Company, also has charge of 
the educational department, and does all the deal 
ing for the company with the schools of this 
country and has many friends among the execu 
tive school officials. It is only fitting at this time 
to extend to this company our well wishes for a 
bright and prosperous future 
Interesting Circular. 

The Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co., of Chicopee, Mass., has issued a most inter 
esting circular descriptive of drinking fountains 


HARRY W. NOTT 


EDWARD H. ELWOOD 


and paper towels. It is a combination of the 
catalog idea and circular worked out most in 
geniously. School officials are pleased with its 


attractiveness. 
Third Edition of Pencil Geography. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City. 
N. J., has just issued the third edition of “Pencil 
Geography,” which was published several years 
ago. The edition is 50,000 and like its predeces 
sors traces the complete making of the lead pencil 
from beginning to end. The educative value of 
the book has been appreciated by teachers and 
school officials, who have been’ interested in the 
making of a pencil, but have never been able to 
follow the processes of production until the ap 
pearances of this very interesting book. <A letter 
to the educational department will bring a copy 
of this book free. 

Enlarges Factory. 

The Remington Typewriter Company has just 
let contracts for an addition to their factory at 
llion, N. Y. <A six-story wing will be added to 
the main building which will contain 9,000 square 
feet of floor space on every floor. With the en- 
largements of the plant the Remington Company 
plans an increase of 100,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Moves Offices. 

Lewis & Kitchen, heating and ventilating en 
gineers, who for many years have been located at 
1200 Michigan avenue, have removed to the Kar 
pen Building and will occupy the fifth floor. Their 
present address is 900 Michigan avenue. 

The removal of this company to its new ad 
dress was compelled because of the increase in 
school business which has come to this company 
in the past few years. The present offices are 
located in a beautiful new building and more than 
double the capacity of the company. <All corre 
spondence should now be addressed to 900 Michi 
gan avenue, Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clow automatic closets are used in the follow 
ing St. Louis schools: Ashland, Bryan Hill, Char 
Franklin, Harney Heights, Hodgen, Horace 
Mann, Lafayette, Meramec, New Lyon and Special 
Schools Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Company, Spiceland, Ind., 
are placing their S. L. and A. F. window shades 
in the Lewis and Clark school at Spokane, Wash. 

Manchester, N. Hl. Steel desks made by the 
American Seating Co., have been bought for the 
new Maynard and Brown schools, 

Aurora, Ill. The school board has awarded con 
tracts for a vacuum cleaning plant in the new 
high school to the Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and for a clock system to the 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Duluth, Minn. The school board has purchased 


less, 


two portable schoolhouses from the American 
Portable House Co., Seattle. 

The long drawn out fight on the selection of 
steel desks for a new schoolhouse in New Orleans 
has resulted in the purchase of cast iron desks 


from the Reedsboro Chair Mfg. Co., Reedsboro, Vt. 
Sixty-eight schools in the city of Detroit are to 
be equipped with stereopticons for visual instruc 
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tion in geography, history, literature and elemen The full-page plates are excellent. Beginning 


tary science. A number of buildings already have 
lanterns and twenty have been recently ordered 
at a cost of $600. The slides owned by the schools 


with a world map of the English language, the 
publishers have incorporated color plates of the 
spectrum which will more and more become im 


number upward of 7,000. portant as the manual arts are employed in the 

Fargo, N. D. The school board has recently schools. These are only supplementary to the 

contracted for a Richmond vacuum cleaning sys excellent text illustrations which illustrate mat 

tem to be installed in a new grade building. ters which will attract the attention of high 
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Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, high school Dic ie if ; a 1 oe Di oo a Rh : Ps 

‘ oe : ; Y ‘ ( Ogi ‘rms, ; ary ymes 

and collegiate edition. Bound in half leather, ce one Sever — mney ag ae 

: : ee 7 Abbreviations in Common Use, Simplifications 
marbled edges, thumb index, 1,056 pages, 1,500 ; “ ki ; : ; 

; oh ae , ; yee . Of the Simplified Spelling Board, Markings and 

illustrations, eight full page plates, $1.75. Half Abbreviations Used in Proofreading. The illus 

leather, no index, $1.50. Laird & Lee, Chicago. + eee ee ; : 


“age : trations receding se iffere » nts 
It is indeed a pleasure to page through this saieiiina Lar a oe - A rag a a ye 
‘ ‘ - . * > > ° ° ra , , eT » ‘ ss i Oo s . 

new edition of Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New - ' , a 


; ie aa : ‘ nations, are excellent. 
Standard Dictionary. There is so much that is t 


new, so much that is modern, and so much that COMING CONVENTIONS. 

is adaptable to the pupil for whom it is pub- 

lished, that unquestionably this book deserves Keb. 1-2. Pennsylvania School Directors’ Asso- 
favorable comment. As in its predecessors, the ciation at Harrisburg. Wm. M. Brown, corre 
publishers continued the bold-face type idea with sponding secretary. 


brief descriptions and explanations, together with Feb. 1-2. Northwest Central Minnesota Edu 
derivations and the finer distinctions specially cational Association at Moorhead. C. W. Van 
adapted for the average high school student. Cleve, president. 

\ rather unique idea has been worked out by Feb. 5-9. Kentucky County Superintendents’ 
the publishers in the headings preceding letters Association at Bowling Green. R. L. McFarland. 
of the alphabet. Instead of merely showing the Feb. 8-9. Ohio School Board Association at 
one letter to cover the passing from one section Columbus. 
to another, a drawing has been made and repro Feb. 8-9 North Central Minnesota Teachers’ 
duced of this letter in the different styles of Association at Bemidji. W. P. Dyer, secretary- 
types now used in printing and the graphic arts treasurer, Bemidji. 
throughout the English speaking countries of the Feb. 9-10. Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
world. This does not, however, include the oddi Association at Oshkosh. FE. M. Beeman, Neenah, 
ties or styles of types which are novelties rather president. 
than standard accepted types. The Roman, Me Feb. 15-16-17 Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
dieval, Italic, Script, Old English, German Association at Mankato. 

Block, Roman Block, are reproduced in both the Feb. 16-17. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
capitals and lower case letter. The idea is ex sociation at Madison. Supt. W. G. Clough, Port- 
cellent. age, president. 

One of the very strong features of the work is Feb, 22-283. Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
the plain and complete manner in which every tion at Hutchinson. George Edgecomb, McPher 
thing is presented. Every vocabulary word is son county, president. 
placed in strictly alphabetical order, and phonet Feb, 23. Association of Northern Indiana Prin- 
ically respelled for pronunciation.. Synonyms’ cipals of High Schools at Gary. 
and antonyms are given and also etymologies (in Feb. 23-24 Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso 
brackets) at the end of the definitions, the Greek ciation at Wichita. 
and Latin roots being printed in English letters Feb. 23-24. Northeastern Minnesota Educa- 
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tional Association at Duluth. P. J. M. Vaughn, 
president, Chishelm. 

Keb. 27-28-29. Department of Superintendence, 
Department of Normal Schools and Council of 
Education at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 13-14-15. Central California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fresno. 

March 14-15-16. Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association at Rochester. 

Mar. 15-16. Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Decatur. H. B. Wilson, president. 

Mar. 15-16. Northern Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Boulder. W. C. Thomas, county su- 
perintendent. 

March 22-23. North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at Chicago. 

Mar. 27-28-29. Southwest Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association at McCook. 

Mar. 27-28-29. Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association at Beatrice. L. 8S. Wolford, 
Pawnee City, secretary. 

Mar. 28-30. East Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association at Fremont. Mrs. EB. B. O. Williams, 
secretary. 

Mar. 28-29-30. State Teachers’ Association of 
South Carolina at Charleston. 

Mar. 29-30. North Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Norfolk. Emma R. Miller, secretary. 

Mar. 29-30. Department of Superintendence of 
the Minnesota Educational Association at St. Paul, 
W. B. Dyer, president. 

Apr. 8-4-5. Southern Educational Conference 
at Nashville. 

April 3-6. Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 4-5-6. Alabama Educational Association at 
Birmingham. 

Apr. 4-5-6. Southern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Mt. Vernon. May 8S. Hawkins, secre- 
tary. 

Apr. 4-5-6. Northern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Il. H. B. Brown, Valparaiso, 
president. 

April 4-5-6. Alabama Educational Association 
at Birmingham. 

Apr. 4-5-6. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Grinnell. Cap EB. Miller, president. 
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A leading Educator in Pennsylvania once said ‘‘The Eagle Pencil I 
am using writes so smoothly it helps me to think.’’ 


No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing. 

No. 315 “Veriblack” for free hand drawing. 
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Anita: “A fib is the same 
story is the same as a lie,” 

Nelly: “No, it’s not.” 

Anita: “Yes, it is, father 
so, and my a professor at the uni 
versity, and he knows.” 

Nelly: “I don’t care if he is. 
a real estate 


as a storv, and a 


because my said 


father is 


My father is 


man, and he knows more about 


lying in a minute 


1.999 
WeeR . 


than vour father does in a 


A Test of Friendship. 

The professor was examining a dark-brown 
substance spread on paper, when he was inter 
rupted by a visit from a friend. 

“T say, would you kindly let me place a little 
bit of this on your tongue ?” 
to the 

vitiated by 


said the man of 
taste has he 
sampling all sorts of 


learning neweomer; “my 
eome so 
things.” 

“Certainly,” responded the friend, thrusting 


out his tongue. 

The professor took up a little of the sub 
stance under analysis and placed it on the oth 
er’s tongue. ‘The latter 
fully a minute, 


round for 
tasting it as much as he would 


worked it 


a sweet. 
“Note any effeet ¢” 
“No; none.” 

“Tt doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue?’ 
“Not that I ean detect.” 
“T thought not. 


inquired the professor. 


Ilow does it taste?’ 
“Very bitter.” 


We repeat 


THE ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 


are strikingly distinctive, meritorious and economical 
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DIXXZON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 


NEW YORK 


“Um-m; all right.” 

“What is it?’ inquired the friend. 

“T don’t 
find out. 
with it.” 


know. That’s what I’m trying to 


Some one has been poisoning horses 


Teacher (meeting parent of former students) : 
“Are your children meeting with suecess in 
life?” 

Father: “Yes; 


ends and are 


they’ve tackled life at 
getting along nicely.” 
“What are they doing ¢” 


both 


Teacher: 
Father: “Daughter is a hairdresser and son 


is a chiropodist.” 


The Important Work. 

“Who is that thin, littk woman who hurries 
by here early every morning, and hurries back 
lute every evening ¢” 

“She? Oh, she’s 


a sehool-teacher. She gets 


about forty dollars a month for handling a room- 


ful of children.” 

“And who is that big, fat, well-dressed man 
who strolls by here now and then, smoking a 
good cigar and looking at ease with life‘ 

“Ife¢ Why, he’s an inspector of ash-barrels, 
or something like that. 
month from the city.” 


Nothing Much. 

Old Gentleman: “Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you?” 

Little Boy: “Never. 
aut our school.” 

O.G.: “What's that?” 

L. B.: “Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, 


He gets two hundred a 


We have moral suasion 


and locked in, and made to write on 
thousand and seolded at, and 
Woman’s Home Com- 


word a times, 
jawed at, and that’s all.” 
penion, 
At the School Board. 
Member A: “Was young Spouter’s maiden 
speech much of an effort?” 


Member B: “Yes, he 


broke the water pitcher.” 


bruised his fist and 


“Now, Harold,” said the teacher, “if there 
were eleven sheep in a field and six jumped the 
fence, how many would there be left’ 

“None,” replied Harold. 

“Why, there would,” said she. 

“No, ma’am, there wouldn't,” persisted he. 
“You know don't 
know sheep.” 


may arithmetic, but you 
As Exemplified. 

A learned professor dining with the 
Diltzes, and the table with the best 
ware that Mrs. Diltz’s china-closet afforded, ac- 
cording to the Youth’s Companion. 


was 


was set 


The guest 
was particularly interested in the display, and 
admired it greatly. Picking up the plate in 
front of him and noting the stamp of the man 
ufacturer on the bottom of it, he remarked: 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


the Primary Grades. 


44-60 East 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


This is Dixon’s ‘* Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 


Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. — 


Joseph Dixon Gructble Go, sew om. 


“T presume you know that china, or the art of 
making it, was discovered by accident?” 

Just was heard 
where the maid was busily at 
crash. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. 
smile, “and most of it 
way.” 


then there 


in the kitchen, 
work, a loud 


Diltz, with a 
is broken 


pained 
in the same 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils 
that Miiton, the blind. The next 
day she asked if any of them could remember 
what Milton’s great affliction was. 

“Yes’m,” replied one little fellow, “he was a 


poet. ? 


poet, was 


Johnny—“Papa, would vou be glad if I saved 
a dollar for you?” 
Papa 
Johnny 


“Certainly, my son.” 

“Well, I saved it for you, all right. 
You said if I brought a first-class report from 
my teacher this week you would give me a dollar, 
and | didn’t bring oe 


On Him. 

Ethyl (to Gladys, who has witnessed a gam 
of college football for the “Was 
George on the eleven?” 

Gladys: “Well, from where I stood, it looked 
as though the eleven were on him.” 


first time): 
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